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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 


The profundity and vastn^ of jniaa literature are conceded by all r but 
there still remains a huge field unexplored with great potentialities, il«ch - 
ing the attention of enthusiastic research scholars. The ever increasing 
interest evinced by scholars all over the world in the tenets at Jainism lias 
made it imperative |o bring out more and mote pubUcatioJ&s Ln English On 
the various aspects of Jainalo^y. The principle* of syadvada and non¬ 
violence havfr especially engaged the attention of crudites who by the 
application of these principles ate devising ways and means io cure the ilia 
of Humanity- Jainism with It* synthetic approach to ail the mundane 
problems tries to solve them systematically. The scientific exploitation of 
the Jain* literature is Still in its embryonic stage. We trust with very been 
interest that scholar-, in future,, would endeavour to devote their time And 
attention for the advancement of knowledge and culture by undertaking 
research in Jainolog y, 

The publication of this Volume is undertaken by the Society in further¬ 
ance of one of its objectives, viz., the propagation of Rigkl KatitfUdge. Our 
thanks- are ductoShri Mohan Lai Mehta who, by writing this bonk, provides 
the students of philosophy with a simple and lucid introduction to the 
t umlamentaLs of Jain philosophy. Our efforts would bn sufbdently rewarded 
if the academic world would appreciate she publication. 

We lake this opportunity of recording oUr grateful I banks to Shriman 
B. P. Wadia, the Founder-President of the Indian Institute of Culture, 
Bangalore, for his magnanimity in favour!ngUfi With an illuminating foreword 
for this hook, despite the multifarious caUs on MS valuable time We 
express our sincere thanks to Dr, T M. P, Mahadovan, and Professor N.A. 
Xiltam for having gone through the press copy in advance am! for having 
favoured us with their candid opinion about the book which wa publish 
w i th th ls void me. Our appreciative thanks are dne to Df. L. S . Doruami F 
Hunorarv Secretary of the Indian Institute uf Culture, for giving us valuable 
suggestions and continued co-op era tion in connection with the activities 
of oli r Society. 

We also thank ihe printers, W. Q» Judge Press, for their hearty 
co-operation, 


Bangalore City 
Veera Nirvana Pay—1481 
October I#$4 
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FOREWORD 


Tn thb work the outlines of Jain philosophy are drawn by Shri Motrnn 
Lai Mehta, ma. t ShasLracharya, a research -efiohr of th* Piuslj.wan3ih 
\ r td>-aihmm at the Banana Hindu UnlvcrsEty. Ht wi? one of the coo 
tribute re of papers to the ”M a hava ril jay anti Week" arranged in April 1354 
at the Indian Institute of Culture, Rafavanmidi, Bangalore, under the 
joint auspice* of the Institute and the Jam Mi:--ion Society, Bangalore. 

H&S study or "The KssenliaEs of the Jam Poctrine of Karma/" distussed 
at the Institute on April lBth, covered must ci the poim* made in the 
important concluding cfaipter of thb book, which deab with I he doctrine 
of Karma A careful study oi thb chapter =upp!emrnis our kfinu'ledgc of 
this- profound doctrine gained from other wurce^. it poEnU tp links ivhirli 
remain obscure in other exposition* of the great Uwi nnd abovr all it In 
some measure facilitates the task of jipplinukui by the aspirant to higher 
living By removing obturations the Jain paints of view reveal to the 
tindEislanrlinsf some Important psychological propositions. 

The boot not only is informative for the general reader but also wilt 
prove valuable to the student of different religions and philosophies. 

The Jains have made great contributions to Indian architecture, sculpture, 
painting, poetry and music. The wonderful temple* and shrines, on Mount 
Abu, the EeTur Topple* the colossal statue of Goztuteswm at Sramna 
Bet go la in Mysore State anil much of the finest poetry in Kannada arc 
owed to the Jains. Jain authorship is claimed also for the sacred Ktfftif as 
well as the celebrated Aisutrcf -K&sHu. The popular grammar Jftrairf by 
Pavannndi is atw Jain. 

The 1$51 Census of India showi the Jains indav to form 3eSs than half 
of one per cent of the population oi the country, but they are found in 
every State, Jains represent a factor of importance in the difrchflrgo of the 
Vdzftyd Dkarma —a cent ribu E Im of value In modem IrulLi. In ihii use of 
ruthless, competition the Jains set an example in acceptance oi obligations 
to society, in their charities and in their support id projects tor sharing with 
Others the insights of their great teachers, through (he printed word, a* in 
the "Sacred Book* of the Jaina*, H of which several volume* have appeared. 

Between the philosophy and ethics oi Jainism and oi Hinduism as WCU 
as of Buddhism there is a striking similarity Then are afco pjtpi sim 
Lfarities in temple architecture and even ip temple rites between the Jains 
and their Hindu ncERhbuurn But h whereas the Hindus bnrt beEnre image- 
of their Gods and Goddesses, the Jains pay their homage to statues oE 
Tirthankaras or Jinas, who have attained the Great Perfection toward* 
which alt men are expected to strive In this respect the Ja3n>, like the 
Buddhists, are nearer to the Traditional Doctrine* of the ageless Bodhl 
Dkarm u than arc their brethren. 
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The mvocation which twiy plows Jain repeals daily, bewinq ie East, Weil. 
South, North, is ihUi 


i bow to th* Achat:. I bow to t he Siddhus. I bpw to the Athoiyjis. 
I bow to the Upadhygyi*. 1 bow tc all the Sadbos in the world ' 

And in ihc Avfohyakii Sutra there L* this pniycHut ^ubtniasion: "J forglvt 
ai! souls. Let all souls forgive me. I am in friendship with all. With none 
I am in enRiily. p " 


The Jains have m common with the Zomutrim the Buddhist* 
* [mrfiMon of a fan* line of Enlightened On«, Guides and Tmchca of 
minkutd. Thee mtaafaiias belonged to the Kshatijy* cut* and yet they 
t&iidil, ape after ngc, ihc philosophy of Nan-Violent?, Round Ahimsa the 
ennee body of jab doctrines mot™. The fli; 5 the seed, Q f th e moral 
philosophy of Jainism is in the si rude sentence of the Sutra Krhan^a that 
by hirmlnff no Creature a man reaches the Great Pence of Enilghtenment 


Twenty-Ihrcc „f ttu* Jim* or TirthanJoras arc recognized and these 
stretch iar back of Vardhamarui. the 24th and last, more widely tnown as 
Mahavira, the Man qf Daunt few HSurey, who Jived in the Alfa 'century *l\ 
Thts ivu the great when nm only Gautama Buddha taught in India, 
but also Lao Tru and Confudus in China, the lut of the Zamthuibtri* in 
tmn. and Pythagoras in Greece Some informal inn about the Cyclic Ap- 
P'*'*"* rtf ibcse 24 Tirthiinkaras jmd Their achievements b to Lht round 
Sn the Kaf>, Swire of the Jain Canon They are the Awakened Ones who 
“preach the unparalleled Wisdom," 


TtUhff as his theme the doctrine of Jain philosophy, it b natural ihat 
, hn Slchias approach should be the intellectual one. No adequate con¬ 
sideration of Jainkm. however, can ignore its lofty ethics, The eihloU 
leadiinL". ace to he found in these scholarly pajjes under the more tech- 
nicaJly philosophical headings. 

J,tin Ethki is Pcdwps the most valuable cubtHhuLian w’hith JaMam can 
make to modem thought. 


How greatly the modern world would profit, for example, by adopting 
the attitude of $wfii«fd, with its of.cn-minded recognition that Judgmenls 
rcstinp on different points of view may differ without any of them I-,,.;,,-- 
wholly wrong! J n 


A lesittraaie forollary Of this doctrine of the relativity of judgment, to 
Which Shn Mehta devotes a chapter, would seem to be that, as between 
tensions also, the complete inilh car. be found only in their combined views, 
alter that which a false in each of them l-ns been sifted out, The serious 
Comparison of the indent World religions is sure to yield universal ethics 
and truths common to them ail, 

The special miss ion of the Jains of today, in this respect, k a dual one: 

(0 only should there be respectful tnkrstitr of other creeds and, 
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rc%bra but also genuine appreciation of the teachings these enshrine Mini 
Intelligent recognition of their importance. A careful ,ind dispassionate *tudy 
of other religions and philosophies will ihflw to the devout Jains how fine, 
how broad and deep are the teaching of Mahavira r who followed in the 
footsteps of his illustrious predecessor^ the Noble TLrthankaras who as 
Warrior Souls taught the great truth ot Dkarma-T:iiddka i the Righteous War. 
the Greatest of All Wars, perpetually going on in everyone between the 
man of fin and Kite Man of Spirit. 

tZ) The second aspect of (hat minion b selling the example of truly 
Peaceful Living to others who are taking th$ fake attitude of the mlEiLaxit 
religiose. India today sorely needs the synthesizing influence in mailers 
religious and the grand doctrine oE ,l Resist Xol Evil," of Akintta or Non- 
Viofence, of Gandbiji's SatyagtaHa or “the Hold of the True. 1 " The indi¬ 
vidual Jab who IU vs- the life of moral and mental Ahitma, as taught by 
all the Great Ones, in addition to his physical plane observances, b uplifting 
not only his own community hut also his whole nation. 

One of the most practical features of Jab ethic is the reasonable 
recognition that human beings am at very different Stage* on the evnlu- 
tiouan journey. which oil arc making through many [for* on earth, and 
that what is expected of them should he correspondingly graded. Udncurui 
Lion,, the twin oi the doctrine oF Karma, is clearly enunciated in jainism. 

Soul-progress calls for a self-imposed discipline very different from the 
false asceticism of turluiing and mai min g the body. 

The four Lines of the perfect square offer To the Jain a model of right 

living. 

M Leam the true ru.nl leading to final deliverance 11) Right Knowledge* 
(21 Faith. Ui i Conduct, (4) Amteritfesj 1 

Study of the philosophy oi the Jma* purifies ;tnd give* birth to real 
Faith, without which human conduct can be neither true nor noble. Conduct 
eaergued by p»od desires leads to the Land of the Gods; hut the 
conduct resulting from desircta&ness leads to Liberation and for this the 
fourth Step becomes necessary, For all men the first three are requisite;, 
the fourth is especially meant for the aspirant and the devotee. 

AH Joins arc expected to live by certain ethical principles, such as 
lh?5e very significant one* in the C/ifafodAyoyfliM S*tmi 

He should not spook unasked and asked he should not tell a lie. 
be should not give way to anger; be should be indifferent to the 
pleasant and the unpleasant. 11c should subdue the self so difficult to 
subdue. Happiness in this worth and the next is his, 

And one mail t;uaTd oneself aasins! the five turmcotors of the SouF- 
FddCf Seiarc-tmjuyment. Lust, Gossip jfirf Restless Sleep. |MaffldM Shluka )... 
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Jainism instructs Its votaries to observe iht duty of limiting voluntarily 
one's wealth, 

The Jain is taught to value the body at its true worth. It is an 
instrument c i Eearmnu and experience, to be trained and used. And so 
the nnlflg: 

One who has identified liis own self with the body in which It k 
encased, b wtrmdy afraid of death, seeing therein bis own 
destruction and separation from friends, (SQm&tki skataka) 

Control of the animal in naan is stressed but non-injury to oil ts un¬ 
equivocally proclaimed: 

With the three meaiia uE punishment—thoughts, words, deeds— 
ye shad not Injure living beings, t/nrna Sutra) 

And active service with a spiritual flavour b recommended; 

He who, ^ccinj! one thirsty, hungry or paired, b pained in mind 
and through pity assists him, shows compassion (Prnvftckana-sm) 

The Sramana, the Jain Sadhu, emerging from the ranks of the laymen, has 
to have instruction on the fourth step— asceticism, austerities. The moral 
preL-eptr and the examples of men who are practising A>gmaans stir lie hearts 
of lay me it also to practise some austerities, leading wmt of them to 
bcCume SrtimmaJ, 

These auric riliti are external and internal. The external ones lire sii: 
v n Fasting, (2) Starvation; O) Begging; i-O Abstinence from tasty foods; 
( 5 ) Bodily penance: (6) Solitary domicile. Six a ho are the internal one; 
Hi Expiation oi sins- {!) Humility- (i) Gurujtvn service of the teacher: 

1 4j Study; {$) Mcdftatbn; i.6j Reposeful steadfastness, LVirgriirtifa- 
FrtiViinMna} 

The duty of the Srnmuna and the practitioner Es to preach, hut the 
I'ttiirodkyrtywa Vv'^ warns that "clever tn.1ki.nu. will not work sal ration. 11 

Pre eminentEy imp. Mint amomt ibo^e ethical teachings Is their itress upon 
ihirri u, or non -injury, an its fullest possilih- application. This doctrine of 
Non-Violence and the practice of ,fc Resist Not Evil 1 ' are taught in vers- many 
pUces. We shall quote only one: 

Subdue wrath by forgiveness, Conquer vanity by humility. Over- 
come fraud by honcity. Vanquish greed through contentment. t/Xu&a- 
titikuUka Sutra} 

But I hr following reveals a very stnklnc insight into the Law of 
Universal Causal inn; and the instruction b applicable to many things, 
including Capital Punishment: 
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Being? which kill other* should not be killed in the belief dial the 
destruction of one of them Ie4ids to Ihe protection of many others. 
EPumiAorifca Sttfd&yu^oyer) 

Id bis boot TAr .E^rnffd t'ldly 0/ 4W RcUgfort$ t an excellent volume 
not only for the General reader but afeo for the student of ail Friths, I>r. 
Bhagmvao Dasji of B&naras gives, "a valuable test, 17 rendered by him in 
vrise form: 

Thus we enjoin on you, thus do we say. 

Thus we believe, thus we proclaim lo all: 

Na firing thing should be slain anywhere, 

\'or ordered forcibly Ibis way or tluil H 
Xor put in bonds, nor tortured any way. 

Of treated violently otherwise; 

Became you are ikai same which ye would slay, 

Or order here and there against his wiil, 

Or put in prison, or subject to pain, 

Or treat with violence; ye are tAar samri 
The sdf-same Life doth circulate in all 

He explains: 

Of course ibis is Lhe extreme ideal, for renunriant ascetics. It has 
to be modified, in practice, for ,J householders," in Jainism as in all 
other religions, on the incontrovertible principle, that “Duty varies 
with circumstance.” 

The Foreword has been given this particular turn noth a view to 
drawing the reader's attention to the profundity of the ethical teachings of 
Jainism, which very naturally flow irom its philosophical and scientific 
doctrines. It is hoped that Ibis may attract the attention of the layman, 
who often holds the view that the ethics of a religion is unrelated to its 
metaphysics 

The Jain chronology, bike the chronology of the Hindus, deals in tong 
eyries and the age in which the great Tirthankaras appeared go back and 
back to the dawn of the Human Race- Like pre-Vedic Bodhism it appears 
that there was also a pre-Vedic Jina Wisdom 

The writings which have descended to us from the remotest antiquity 
have stilt the powtr to quicken the spiritual aspirations and io inculcate 
iuch noble precepts as are safe guides to human happmes and enlighten¬ 
ment. Among these writings those of the Jains hold an important place. 
They have contributed valuable threads to the closely woven fabric of 
Indian and world thought, 

B F. W.mlA 

The Ikmav bsui u u- e* Cultuk, 

Basavaxoi/oi, Baxcalqkc • 

Qfttbtr rpi-f 






PREFACE 


My object itl preparing the present treatise has been in make a humble 
and honest contribution to one ol the most significant systems of Indian 
Philosophy, viz,, jainism. The system is h of course > tdo vast to be 
adequately treated in a single treatise, and, consequently, I have tried to 
restrict myself to the general features thereof. I have made an attempt to 
present the outlines of Jama Philosophy On tile hams of original Prakrit and 
Sanskrit tests in 9uch a manner SIS to make the presentation interesting, 
intelligible, and easy. 

The treatise is divided into sis chapters. The first chapiter haa been 
devoted to ft brief survey of the conception of reality from (he -stand-points 
□f Idealism, Realism, and Jainism. The general feat tires of the six funda¬ 
mental substance* recognised by Jaina Philosophy have been elaborated in 
a simple and comprehensive maimer bearing in mind the non-absolutists 
implication of thought. The nature of &onl has thoroughly and critically 
been examined in the second chapter. The third chapter has been devoted 
to the con cep bon ol matter. What tr^ the different forms of matter 
according to Jamistfi: what is the nature of at am and molecule- whnt i* the 
relation between matter and soul; how many kinds of bodies are there: 
what is the nature of souEtd. union, fineness, gn&sncss, figure, divisibility 
darkness, shade, heat, light* rtc.: all the** 1 questions have been amweved in 
this chapter. In the fourth chapter I have dealt with the theOrs - of 
knowledge. The Canonical as well as Logical conception of knowledge has 
been discussed UI it. The fifth chapter i& On the relativity of judgment. 
The nature of seven-fold judgment and the theory of nay a have been 
precisely presented in this chapter. The sixth chapter deals with (he 
doctrine of karma which is of immense importance from the ethical stand- 
point, The doctrine of gu$astk&xm hns also been included in this chapter, 
since it is invariably associated with the conception of karma, 1 am sure 
this work w-ill give atl introductory idea of Jam t'hilosophy. 

The credit for this work. J must confess, goes io the teachings, blessings* 
affection, and inspiration of my revered teachers Pandit Dalsukh MaEvania 
and Dr, Chandra Dhar Sh arena, i am very much grateful to Syt. Prithvi 
Raj jail!, Dr. NathmaJ Tatia. and Professor M* A, Venkata Rao whn 
kindly read the whole manuscript and gave their valuable suggestions. J 
am especially indebted to the Jain. Mission Society, Ran galore, who very 
kindly arranged for the publication of this work. 


Moftak Lai Mehta 

JaIKjWPUKA 

Bafiaras 1-Jmdn University 
l$fh A njnjf 195^ 
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CHAPTER t 

CONCEPTION OF REALITY 


I T WILL perhaps noi be wrong to say that the entire metaphysical 
world is divided imo idealism and realism, Xo metaphysical 
thought crosses the boundaries of these two hemispheres. If we 
desire to study quite sincerely the essential features of philosophy, 
we will have to establish a keen contact with the development of 
idealism and realism. Without a comprehensive, complete, and 
systematic study of these two isms, we cannot grasp the essence 
of philosophy whether it be Western or Eastern, Although it seems 
that idealism and realism represent two apparently different lines 
□I approach to tlte philosophy of life and the universe, yet, a tend¬ 
ency to reconcile them is not absent. It has begun in recent years 
to be thought that the difference between these two currents is not 
su much in their goal as in their presuppositions and methods of 
approach. With this simple observation, we, now, proceed to ex¬ 
plain the theory of idealism as it stands, 

IDEALISM 

Some thinkers maintain that a theory is often called idealistic 
in so far as it underestimates the temporal and spatial aspects of 
the real universe. Some philosophers are convinced without doubt 
that the term idealism has been used to cover all those philosophies 
which auree in maintaining that spiritual values have a determin¬ 
ing voice in the ordering of the universe. 1 Others hold that 
according to idealism, spirit is the ternutius ad quern of nature. 5 

'Idealism as we understand it, is the belief or doctrine accord¬ 
ing to which thought is the medium of the self-expression of 
Reality or to pul it from the other side. Reality is such as must 
necessarily express itself through the ideal or ideals that are organic 
to the knower’s intellectual equipment which may be called thought 
or reason.’’ 

1 Png eg cm etui to an Idealistic Theory of Knowledge, p, t. 

« Idea of Cod, p, 200. 
i Self, Thought and Reality, p. -tJ. 
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According to this definition of idealism, the mind of man is 
taken to be the organ through which Reality expresses itself; and 

ii it Is certain that man alone has the capacity to interpret ex* 
perience through intellectual ideals, then it follows that it is man 
alone that can be an organ to Reality. He possesses a unique 
position in the determination of the universe* 

SOME MISCONCEPTIONS 

Some laymen as well as philosophers define idealism as a 
doctrine which openly or secretly seeks to establish that the whole 
choir of heaven and earth is unreal Now, the first thing which 
we should bear in mind is that idealism does not lake away the 
reality of anything which is considered as real by commonsense or 
science. Far from subtracting anything which is considered as real 
by comntonsense or science idealism adds to Lhe reality of the 
things in so far as it alone makes it clear that things have still 
many other significant aspects of their life than those which are 
revealed to commonsensc or to science. To put it in the words of 
Bosanquet: 'Certainly for myself, if an idealist were to tell me 
that a chair is really not what we commonly lake it to be, but 
something altogether different, I should be tempted to reply in 
language below the dignity of controversy.’ 1 In the same way, a 
philosophy must stand self-condemned if it thinks that the elect¬ 
ronic constitution of matter or the inner structure of the material 
particles is a mere figment. The philosophers like Berkeley fwho 
says that ‘cjh cut penipi', t.e., to exist is to be perceived) etc. are 
not idealists in the strict sense of the term idealism. They may 
be given the name of subjective idealists who think that perception 
is the real cause of external objects. They reduce Existence or 
Reality to mere perception which position is absolutely wrong 
according to the real definition of idealism in which the mind only 
determines the objects and does not create them. Determination 
and creation are two different things. What needs emphasis at this 
place is that true idealism has never disputed the existence of (he 
external world. Green remarks: The fact that there is a real ex¬ 
ternal world of which through feelinu we have a determinate 
experience and that in this experience all our knowledge of nature 
is implicit, is one which no philosophy disputes. What Mr, Spencer 
understands by idealism', is what a raw undergraduate understands 


■ Contemporary PbHoHpby, p- 5 . 
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by il. It means to him a doctrine that there is no such thing as 
matter’, or that the external world is merely the creation of our 
own minds’, a doctrine expressly rejected by Kant, and which has 
had no place since his time in any idealism that knows what it 
is about .' 1 

Now. tile point is quite dear. There is no difference between 
the idealistic and the realistic creeds in so far as the reality of the 
material world is concerned; for both there is an external world 
which is not the creation of our own minds. The defect, as the 
idealists hold, of realism lies in the fact that it does not realize 
the universe in its completeness. 

The conclusion of what we have discussed so far is as follows: 
Though the things we know do not depend for their existence on 
the fact that somebody knows them, and so in this sense they are 
independent of the knowing mind, yet. all the determinations ol 
the things are discovered only in the knowledge-relation, so that 
the things which are referred to in our explanations of the facts 
are necessarily determined in certain specific ways. Hence, to insist 
that we tan know only phenomena is not to degrade the thines into 
mind-dependent appearances: il is merely to indicate that things 
arc what we know them to be. And we know only by bringing them 
into relation to things other than themselves, and it follows con- 
seouently that to refer a fact to a thing-in-it self that cannot be 
determined in any way is to admit that the fact cannot be explained 
at all.* It is only through consciousness that the world exists for 
us at all. though, of course, il is not created by our own conscious¬ 
ness, 

DIFFERENT TYPES OF IDEALISM 

After giving the definition of idealism, we, now. proceed to the 
various types thereof. There have been idealistic views in Western 
philosophy, some making thoughts or ideas to be eternal reals 
composing the world of transcendental realities preceding but some¬ 
how determining the world of phenomena, some others making 
thought or idea to be the pre-condition of phenomenal existence, 
while the others conceiving spirit as the ultimate creative reality 


1 Work^ Lj p- 

* Sell, Thought and Reality, pp. Hfi- j r 
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creating the world oF subject and object by iis own self-differentia¬ 
tion. The first of these types b Platonic. Lhe second that of 
Berkeley and Kant, and the Last that of Hegel and his followers 

PLATONIC IDEALISM 

Plato conceived Reality as consisting of an organized realm of 
ideas, each of which enjoys im mu lability and eternaliiy, This 
organized realm of the eternal and immutable ideas b real in the 
sense that there are independent entities not depending upon mind h 
either finite or infinite. They are the real metaphysical forces, re¬ 
maining at the back of and somehow determining our empirical 
world of thoughts and things as their imperfect imitations. Hence, 
our world of experience b only phenomenal and unreal. It comes 
into existence and passes out uf it. It is somehow determined by 
the ideas which are universal and eternal. The idealism of Plato 
is objective in the sense that the ideas enjoy an existence in a rea] 
world independent of any mind. Mind Ls not antecedent for the 
existence of ideas. The ideas are there whether a mind reveals 
them or not. The determination of the phenomenal world depends 
on them. They somehow determine the empirical existence of the 
world. Hence, Plato's conception of Reality b nothing but a system 
of eternal, immutable, and immaterial ideas, 

IDEALISM OF BERKELEY 

Berkeley may be said to be the founder of idealism in the 
modern period, although hb arrow could not touch the point of 
destination. According to Locke (the predecessor of Berkeley!), sub¬ 
stance was regarded as a seat of qualities some oF which are primary 
in the sense that they are objective and others are secondary in 
the sense that they are not in objects but in our minds, i.e., sub’ 
jective. Berkeley rejected thb two-fold division on the basis that 
if secondary qualities are what they are by means of perception or 
idea. Lhe primary' qualities are no less dependent on the same 
perception. A quality whether primary or secondary must be cog¬ 
nized by our perception. All the things which are composed of 
Qualities both primary' and secondary must be regarded as such 
only when they are perceived as such. In other words, the existence 
of things must be determined by perception or idea- Esse 
percipi. This type of Berketebn idealism may be regarded as sub¬ 
jective idealism. According to Berkeley, it is (he individual mind 
that determines the existence of external objects. In his later 
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writings, he faced a horrible difficulty of dualism regarding his 
doctrine of ‘die est percipi 1 . For the emergence of perception the 
existence of external objects independent of mind is necessary. 
Without an external and independent object no perception is pos¬ 
sible, To overcome this difficulty Berkeley established a new doc¬ 
trine in his later works which fe known as ‘else cst amcipi’. In this 
new doctrine he placed the word ‘conception’ in place of ‘percep¬ 
tion' meaning thereby 'to exist is to be conceived'. 

IDEALISM OF KANT 

Kant’s idealism is a direct result of his epistemological position 
adopted in his Critique of Pure Reason. He points out that know¬ 
ledge or intelligible experience is a complex product of the ele¬ 
ments of sensibility and understanding. Pure knowledge. i-C- r a 
Priori is that with which no empirical element is mixed up. But 
our judgments are always a posteriori because they are derive ' 
frnni experience. Sensations originate from an unknown world of 
thirs-s-ln-lhemselvcs but must be organised into a systematic whole 
by the forms of intuition, i.e. t space and lime and by the categories 
or the fundamental concepts of understanding such as substance, 
causality, and the like. The forms and categories are a priori be¬ 
cause our judgments presuppose the existence of these forms and 
categories. Experience is never possible without the existence of 
these transcendental laws of judgment. Thus, it is our understand- 
im- that makes nature, according to Kant. The idealism of Kant, 
therefore, consists in this that the world of our knowledge is an 
ideal construction out of sense-manifold to which alone the forms 
and categories of understanding arc confined and, therefore, is 
commonly known as objective idealism. It is subjective in the sense 
that knowledge does not reach out to the world of things-iji-lhem- 
selvcs: ding an tick. He argues that Reality cannot be grasped by 
our knowledge because our judgment is conditional, relative, and 
partial. We cannot know a thing as it is but we know it as our 
experience reveals. Hence, the Kantian ding an tick is unknowable 
by our experience. His view of the Transcendental Unity of 
Apperception is more important as regards the unity of knowledge. 
AH knowledge presupposes the Synthetic Unity of Pure Appercep¬ 
tion because unless there is a Synthetic Unity, no knowledge is 
possible. This idea of the Synthetic Unity of Pure Apperception 
leads Kant quite near the conception of soul which is not accepted 
by him outwardly. 
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ABSOLUTE IDEALISM OF HEGEL 

The fundamental question before Hegel was: What must be 
the nature and characteristic of the ultimate principle of the 
universe in order to explain by il the origin, growth, and develop¬ 
ment of mind and nature, their mutual relations, as well as the 
questions of science, philosophy, ethics. art, and religion. He found 
the ultimate principle of his fundamental question in Absolute 
Spirit, Reason, Thought, or Idea. This Absolute Idea of Hegel is 
not static but a dynamic spiritual principle as it is with Fichte 
who after Kant established the world-view of Absolute Idealism on 
his conception of Absolute Ego, But his Absolute Ego was a moral 
principle satisfying man's craving for moral values alone, while 
Hegel took it in a more pronounced and comprehensive form, in 
his principle of Absolute Idea thinking and being coincide p or 
what is thinking finds its expression in being, for thinking involves 
an object of thought. It cannot be in vacuo (vacuum}. "The world 
consists of both mind and nature, subject and object, self and 
not-sclf. Thus, the world of mind arid nature is the heterisaiion of 
the Absolute Thought for its thinking, so that the laws of its 
thinking are also the laws of being, Hegel, thus, seems to reserve 
for his Absolute an immutable and inexhaustible being which 
always transcends its hetensation or the world of becoming / 1 It 
shows that the Absolute Idealism of Hegel is Monistic Spiritualism, 
i.e., in the shape of one spiritual reality as the source and foundation 
of all external objects as well as individual thoughts In other wards, 
the Absolute Idealism of Hegel may be called Objective Idealism, 
Thought, according 10 Hegel, is a self-developing reality which 
develops through the contradiction of the subject and the object, 
through the clash of the opposites the ihesis and the anti-thesis; 
and ultimately overcomes this dualism not by negating it but by 
correcting it. 

BRADLEY ON IDEALISM 

Following the intellectual lead of Hegel. Bradley starts his 
enquiry' and finds tha^ the revelation of the intellect can acquaint 
us with the fact that the categories of substance, attributes, causal¬ 
ity. etc.; the forms of time and space—all these limited abstractions 
are riddled with contradictions. He finds that the external relations 
are meaningless to the conception of the Unity of Reality and the 


* Principles ot Philosophy, p. T07. 
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internal relations. Though consistent with the intellectual concep¬ 
tion they cannot lx- applied to the Absolute Reality which is non¬ 
relational. There fore. Bradley flunks that the proper organ ior 
grasping the Absolute Reality Ls not intellect but the whole of 
mental life which is constituted by intellect* feeling, and will. He, 
therefore* describes his Absolute as identified with Experience 
Human experience is a piece of Transcendental Experience and 
can approximate it when it has learnt to transcend the limitations 
of intellect. The Absolute of Bradley, therefore, is to be felt, ex¬ 
perienced, or realized and not to be known by our simple intellect 

The implication of Btradlcian Idealism is that intellect is an 
Important factor of consciousness and cannot ordinarily be prevent¬ 
ed from grasping and modifying Reality under its own qualifica¬ 
tions of categories and relations. But it fails to grasp Reality itself, 
which is a nun-relattonal whole. Therefore, intellect which grasps 
Reality In some conditional and partial aspects, must be transcended 
If we are not to remain satisfied with partial realities or appear¬ 
ances’ as Bradley calls them. Reality Is to be apprehended by 
Transcendental Experience. The ordinary world of our experience 
in the form of individuality and diversity is the realm of appear¬ 
ances. Reality Is something transcendental which transcends all 
the empirical experiences of external objects. The objects of external 
world are only apt>earanees as experienced by our ordinary intellect, 
not Reality itself in Us Absolute Form, Hence, the external objects 
and finite concepts are only appearances, not the Absolute Reality, 

IDEALISTIC ATTITUDE OF BOSANQUET 

Following almost the same line of [bought as that of Bradley, 
Bosanquet has come to conceive of Reality as a logical or rational 
whole which he calls ‘Individual’. He laid emphasis on the faculty 
of intellect or reason but did not reject the objective order of 
things. While explaining the nature and functions of thought, 
Bosanquet says: The essence of thought h not in a mental faculty, 
but in the objective order of things. We bring the two sides to¬ 
gether if wc say, it is the control exercised by Reality over mental 
process / 1 

Thought, as Bosanquet conceives It, has for its goal the 'Whole 1 . 
It is by Its very nature, compelled to construct. As he puts in his 


1 Life and Pblosophy m Contemporary Brit Jab Ptiikgaphy* 
m Scries, p. 61. 
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own words: * Implicit in all Lfcie modes of experience which attracted 
us throughout, it is now considered in its own typical manifesta¬ 
tions, in which the idea of system, the spirit of the concrete uni¬ 
versal, in other words, of individuality, is the centra] essence / 1 * 3 * 
On this very fundamental basis he defines error as simply an in¬ 
adequate determination without a system, which leaves alternative 
possibilities open, Le, F dependent on unknown conditions/ Bosan- 
quet n therefore, thinks that it is intellect when pursued in its 
fullest capacity that comprehends or constructs the whole of Real¬ 
ity, He not unly maintains this but lays emphasis on the unity of 
values also, 'Totality expresses ilsell in value, which is . . . the 
concentration and focus of Reality in its essence as real, as a 
positive centre which is a solution of contradictions .,-' 5 The 
Idealism of Bosanquet, thus, establishes the monism of the Spirit 
which is at once the unity of exjjerience and the unity of values. 
The ultimate Spirit is the 'Real Thing'. This spirit is nothing but 
the totality of existence and the unity of values. Thus, the external 
world is nothing more than the Spirit as a unity of experience and 
the unity of values. The Spiritual Idealism propounded by Busan- 
quet is Monistic in character. 

After giving an introductory account of Western Idealism we, 
now, come to the Idealistic Schools of India. Mahay ana Buddhism 
and Ad vast a Vedanta are the most important and dominant schools 
oi Indian Idealism. An attempt would be made to give the outlines 
of these schools in a concise form. 

MADHYAMIKA SCHOOL OF buddhism 

According to this school, Reality is beyond the four categories 
of thought/ Human intellect cannot grasp reality. Whatever we 
grasp is the praptu'ica, and not the pnramlrtha. If we put this 
Idea in the technical language of Buddhism, we can say that the 
human knowledge is confined to the samiTti-sutya, i.c.. to the phe¬ 
nomenal reality. It is unable to grasp the pammlH^afya. jut, 
the noumena) reality. The phenomenal reality 1 $ svabMia-sHnya, 
ie. F devoid of Self-Existence. The noumenal reality is prapakui- 


* Life and Philosophy in contemporary British Philosophy. 

ist Series, p, 6j. 

* ibid, p, 6;, 

3 ibid. p. 73, 

* Cuiu jAof c uin inn uhtom tatiViim madhyiimiftil vidub, 
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iilnya, Lc, f devoid of plurality. Some scholars are of the view 
tliat the word iiinya is synonymous with Nihilism and they draw 
the conclusion that the school of Madhyamika Buddhism is 
nihilistic. According to the opinion of other scholars, this 
conception is not correct. They are of the opinion that the word 
iunra must be interpreted in the sense of svabfulva-$fotya and 
prapanw-iiinya* As it is remarked by an eminent exponent of 
the system: * 1 The Buddha preached Ideality ( dh&rma J consider¬ 
ing the two types of Truth. The first type is the Phenomena] 
Truth and the second one is the Xoiimenal Truth / 1 The 
empirical world is the phenomenal reality, while the Ultimate 
Truth is thenotunenai reality. ‘The Ultimate Truth is intuitional, 
peaceful, devoid of plurality, indeterminate, and one, This is the 
nature of Reality / 5 

YOGACARA SCHOOL OF BUDDHISM 

This school is generally known as Vijdanadvaita Vada. 
According to it, as fs generally believed, only Momentary Ideas 
are real. It is only because of this belief that the system i$ 
regarded as Subjective Idealism. But this view is not correct. 
The doctrine of Momentary Ideas is tenable only in the case of 
phenomenal reality* The conception of inomeRtariness is necessary 
to reach the Ultimate Reality, If the phenomenal reality is not 
conceived as momentary, our approach to the Highest Reality is 
not possible. 

The Highest Reality is the Universal Consciousness f tl/irvu- 
vijft&na ) according to the Lahkavatara-sutra, The Reality 
which is grasped by the four categories of thought is only 
phenomenal . 3 The Highest Reality is unchanging, calm, and 
permanent It is beyond the four categories of thought/ It is 
beyond the duality of subject and object/ By mm analysts we 
cannot grasp Reality. Thus, it is indescribable and devoid of any 
explanation/ 


* ^IldhyAmika-kiLr^a. XXIV. 3. 

* ibid.. XVHI. 

3 L-afiliJA atlra-Sutra. p. l&£, 

1 s;; FNirfffUJi-ta 
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Though sometimes the LaM&vatara appeals to support tin- 
doctrine of crude subjectivism , yet really it is pregnant with deeper 
expressions which forbid us to draw such a conclusion, The 
external world is the creation, nnt of the individual conscious- 
ness, but of the Absolute Consciousness . * 1 All, except Conscious¬ 
ness, is unreal. Consciousness alone is the established truth 
preached by the Buddha, All the three worlds are the result 
of discrimination or thought-relations. No external object exists 
in reality. All that is, is Consciousness , 1 

non-du alistic idealism of Sankara 

In the philosophy of Ankara the Ultimate Reality i* BmJttmn 
or Seif. He maintains that the transcendental ground of experi¬ 
ence is the Self. The Self is not momentary but permanent, 
not changing but changeless, not finite but infinite, not limited 
and conditional but unlimited and unconditional. The existence 
of the Self is self-proved ( svayam siddkn ) and cannot be denied. 
It is always conscious. 

Now, there arises a question; If the Self is changeless and 
permanent, what about the reality of the external world? iarikara 
recognises three grades of Reality.® The external objects of our 
ordinary experience have only a lyMoMrihasettS (empirical 
reality ), the objects appearing in dreams and illusions enjoy only 
a prSUbhasikasatta (illusory appearance), and the Brahman, i,e., 
the Absolute has the pdramarthikmattii (Ultimate Reality). The 
vythtaharika and pratibha&ika existences are real from a lower 
stand-point. The Ultimate Reality is the Highest Reality which 
is devoid of all differences and contradictions. This Reality is 
further described as 'prapaUcasya tkiiywwm,' i.e.. the basis of the 
whole world including the things, the senses, ant! the mind , 1 Or 
again it is described as the bhtima ' which, though it is the ground 
of every thing, docs not itself stand in need of a ground or 
support; it is apratizthitit and anoirita* The Self is not affected 
by the appearance of the duality of subject and object. It is 
pure consciousness running through all the appearances, It is 


I radian Philosophy (Dr, C. D. Sharma). p. 145. 

* Lank&vatlra-sQtra, p. 1S6, 
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indescribable by the categories of thought. It can only be realised 
by intuition where there is no dualism of the subject and the 
object, the knowerand the known. The subject-ofeject-dualism 
is ultimately reduced to pure consciousness which is nothing but 
bliss. Our intellect cannot grasp the Ultimate Reality because it 
is Absolute and Infinite, while our intellect is limited and finite. 
We cannot know Brahman but we can become Brahman, H He 
who knows Brahman* becomes Brahman .* 1 The ap|*earancc of the 
external world and of the individual souls is due to ignorant* or 
nescience ( amdv& |. At the time of the realisation of the Sdf it 
automatically disappears* 

Idealism, as we have seen, emphasises the existence of spiritual, 
mental or intellectual reality. Some of the idealists say that the 
Ultimate Reality is nothing but Universal Spirit, Some are of the 
opinion that the Ultimate Reality is Universal Idea or Intellect. 
Others lay emphasis on the Subjective Conception. Any how, the 
idealists do not believe in an external existence or a materia] reality 
Independent of spirit, consciousness, intellect, or idea. It does not 
matter much whether they believe in the Universal Intellect or in 
the Individual Mind. 

REALISM 

The general conception of Realism is that whatever is, is real 
in the sense that it exists and functions independently of any mind 
and its interference whatsoever* The mind may or may not be 
present there. Its existence is quite indifferent to the Real. 
Realism seems to represent the most primitive and natural 
tendency of thought Eo which what is out side f is first to appeal. 
It lakes the clear and distinct view of Reality as it appears. In 
Western Philosophy, as we find, the first Creek philosophers were 
realists making either water or air or fire to be the Ultimate 
Principle of the world existing independently of the mind, and 
the world with all its coni pie x contents was supposed to owe its 
origin and growth to this Principle, 

ARGUMENTS FOR PHYSICAL EXISTENCE 

When the Realist says fhat there is an existence of physical 
objects independent of intellect or idea, can he give any arguments 
to prove his statement ? Can he give any reasons why we should 
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believe tifot the external objects exist ? He presents the following 
arguments to prove it * 1 : 

i. The existence of physical objects ran be inferred from 
sense-data as their cause. Jf there :s no physical object, how can 
sensation be possible ? Every thing which exists must have a 
cause. The sensation exists, therefore it must have a cause and 
this cause is nothing but sense-datum in the sliapc of physical 
objects. The similarity of the sense-data of one person to those 
of another, when both are perceiving the same object, is a good 
reason for believing in physical objects as their common cause. 
As Russel! writes: * What reason, then, have we lor believing that 
there are such public neutral objects? ...Although different 
people may see the table slightly differently, still they all see more 
or less similar things when they took at the table,., so that 
it is easy to arrive at a permanent object underlying all the 
different people's sense-data, ,ff 

It is simpler than any other hypothesis, A man of 
common-sense can understand the theory of the existence of exter¬ 
nal objects more easily than any other theory of the Idealists, 
Its details are answerable to a simple mathematical treatment, 

3. We have a strong propensity to believe that there h 
Physical Reality of external objects. What the plain man believes 
about the tabic is that it is a square, brown, hard object which he 
sees existing now and which goes on existing, being brown and 
square and hard when no one is perceiving it. If you te]] him that 
;t Is nothing of the sort, that the squareness, hr*-wn ness, and 
hardness disappear when he shuts Ids eyes and reappear when he 
opens them, that they are not parts of the Real Table at all, and 
that the Real Table has no colour, texture, shape, and weight, 
but only some qualities which neither he nor even the greatest 
philosopher can even imagine, he will not understand you and 
certainly will have no strong propensity to believe what you say. 
He won t believe if you say that it is like a dream where although, 
there are no physical objects stilE we see or enjoy them. Because 
he knows that our dream is contradicted when we get up but the 
valid knowledge of waking life is not contradicted afterwards. 
Even our dream is not quite unreal because it lias some impressions 
of our waking life which Ls. quite real 


1 Nature of the Wprldp p. 1*5. 
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There arc other arguments as well that prove the independent 
existence of physical objects. The intellect discovers but does not 
make concepts. In the language of James h concepts are not merely 
functions of the intellect, they constitute a ' coordinate realm 1 of 
Reality. Philosophy must then recognise many realms of Reality 
which mutually interpenetrate. Intellect is an organ, not of 
h fabrication/ but of 1 discernment a power men have 1 to single 
out the most fugitive elements of what passes before them.. .aspect 
within aspect, quality after quality, relation upon relation. The 
action of the mind Is not creative. Its ideas are not of its own 
making but rather of its own choosing. It is essentially a selective 
agency, * a theatre of simultaneous possibilities/ The sense-organs 
select from among simultaneous stimuli, attention is selective 
from among sensations, morality is selective from among 
interests. To reason is to guide the course of ideas. 

Thus, the Realists do not regard only one Reality as valid. 
They establish the theory of the reality of physical objects inde- 
pendent of and entirely different from any mind, intellect, 
experience, consciousness, individual, or spirit. Consciousne h h 
different from its object. The object of a sensation is not the 
sensation itself. 

The nature of consciousness is quite different from the nature 
of material objects. Consciousness is the essence of spirit p L.e. P 
mind, while material objects exist outside the mind. How can 
these two absolutely different realities be identical ? If 1 Conscious¬ 
ness Alone 1 is real, what necessity is of the existence of external 
objects? Why should an external object prove itself as an obstacle 
in the production of knowledge? If consciousness itself is non- 
blue, what is the necessity of an externa? object ? If consciousness 
itself is blue, what is the necessity of an external object? if 
d Consciousness Atone 1 is real, there would be no difference between 
the state of dream and the state of waking life, inasmuch as it is 
the External and Objective Reality that makes a distinction 
between the two, 

DIFFERENT TRENDS OF REALISM 

We. now. proceed to consider the problems whether Realism 
takes the existent to be numerically one, two. or many. Realism 
would be Monistic, Dualist ic, or Pluralistic according to its view 
of the numerical strength of the existent. If it believes in one 
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material r-Pality. il would be called Monistic Realism, Tf it take?, 
the existent to be two, it would fall in the category of Dualistic 
Realism, If it admits Reality to be more than two, it would be 
called Pluralistic Realism, Similarly, some other types of Realism 
would he dealt with according to their specific characteristics. 

MONISTIC REALISM 

The primitive Greek philosophers such as Thales, Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, and Heraclitus, in so far as they each thought one or 
other of water, air, or lire to be the One Indivisible stuff of 
Reality, were Monistic Realists. To them all things as the physi¬ 
cal objects, the mind, the lift, anti the rest were the products of 
anyone of these stuffs. Thus, consciousness was considered to he 
merely a product of matter. 

dualistic realism 

It regards the mental and the physical worlds as two distinct 
and independent realities. The monistic trend changed its attitude 
and began to believe in * life F as a separate and distinct reality. 
Empedocles believed m the psychical forces over and above the 
four dements of earth, fire, air, and water, Anaxagoras admitted 
'nous* ur f mmd F as the central principle of movement and 
change, Plato anrl Aristotle may t>e said to have indulged in 
Dualism inspite of their insistence on the reality of the w'orld of 
Ideas or Forms, Aristotle was, perhaps, more pronounced in his 
Dualism than Plato. 

In modem philosophy* it w r as Descartes who gave a distinct 
turn to Realism. To him matter and mind are independent 
existences each having a characteristic diametrically opposed to 
the characteristic of the other. This Dualism appeared in Locke 
in a somew hat different shape in his distinction between cogitative 
and non-cogitative substance. Although, Kant was an idealist in 
his noumenal outlook, still he became guilty of a Double Dualism— 
Epistemological Dualism between sense and understanding and. 
Ontological Dualism between mind and noumenal world of things- 
imthemselves. 1 

PLURALISTIC REALISM 

The primitive Greek Philosophers were satisfied with one indi¬ 
visible matter as the basic principle of a]] that i& in the universe. 


* Principle# of Philosophy, p, 91. 
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The Liter Greek thinkers like Democritus ami others could not 
satisfv their impulse of curiosity in this fashion. They thought that 
the visible objects of the universe are many and independent of one 
another, and each such object cun be divided farther and further 
till we come to a point beyond which our division cannot go fe 
Such units of male rial objects, which they call 1 atoms ’ must be 
the ultimate physical principles of I ho universe. From these 
J atoms ' all else (including minds) have been derived. They are 
the only reals* self-sufficient, self-existent* and indivisible; and 
independent of the minds which originate from them. This type 
of Realism can Ire called ' Pluralistic Material Realism J or 
* Atomic Realism/ 

PRAGMATIC VIEW OF REALISM 

Pragmatism means, in the broadest sense, the acceptance of 
the categories of life as fundamental. Ferry remarks that it is the , 
1 bio -centric B philosophy. The Pragmatist means by life, not the 
imaginary or ideal life of any hypothetical being, not the " eternal' 
life or the 'absolute' life but the temporal, operative life of 
animals and men, the life of instinct and desire, of adaptation and 
environment, of civilization and progress. The whole experi¬ 
mentalist * tendency in English science and philosophy may be said 
to have anticipated the pragmatist Theory that truth is achieved 
by the trying Of hypotheses. This tendency of Pragmatic Realism 
is mainly directed against Absolutism. 

It regards idea as ati exercising force of the function of "mean¬ 
ing/ To quote Perry, an idea is whatever exercises tile function of 
'meaning/ Any thing may be an idea* provided you mean with 
it; just as any thing may be a weapon, provided you do injury with 
it. An idea is what an idea does- In this sense ideas ate J modes 
of conceiving r the given, a ‘ taking it to be 1 this or that. It 
is a virtual access to an immediate experience ui Ihut which it 
means. By ideas. Pragmatism does not mean Platonic essences * 
but the modes of an individual's thinking. The Pragmatist 
conceives Reality in the terms of intellectual process and 
circumstances, 

CONCEPTION OF NEO-REALISM 

N eo- Rea!ism believes that the world is existent and is inde¬ 
pendent of mind. However, it does not appear exactly in the 
same form as the Dualistic Realism of Hamilton* who makes no 
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provision lor any mediation of ideas between mind and nature. 
While Neo-Realism insists like oilier Realists that things are 
independent, it also asserts that when things are known, they 
become immediate objects of knowledge. These immediate 
objects of knowledge are technically called 1 sensa.' So tilings 
are nothing else than ■ sensa r in a certain relation. The Neo- 
Realist does not postulate mind as a self-conscious substance. 
Me conceives mind as a cross section of the physical world. 
Neo-Realism seems to be an ally to Naturalism and Pragmatism 
as it accepts like Naturalism the truth of the results of physical 
science and like Pragmatism the practical and empirical character 
of knowledgeJ Let us. now, turn to a brief discussion of the 
conception of knowledge recognised by Neo-Realism, 

(a) Theory or Immanence 

The Neo Realist suggests by his Theory of Immanence that 
things and minds are not to be regarded as two independent 
realities but rather as "relations' into which knowledge as a 
fact must necessarily enter. As has been observed by Perry: 
f Instead of conceiving of Reality as divided absolutely between 
two impenetrable spheres, we may conceive it as a field of inter- 
penetrating rdaI i onsh ips. ' 2 

(b) Theory of Independence 

The suggestion of the Theory of Independence is that things 
arc directly experienced, and that in the act of direct experience 
the things remain as they are without being affected by experience. 
Experience give:, us immediate knowledge oi tilings as they are 
presented to it but does not determine them. 

From the above statement it follows that according to the 
Theory of Independence, things being independent of one another, 
the relations which exist amongst things are also external and 
real, and not subjective and internal. Just as thing* * are outside 
of mind* so is the relation. This view is quite similar to the 
Ny$ya-Vaisesika conception of the externa] existence of relations. 

THEORY OF CRITICAL REALISM 

If ail knowledge were immediate grasp of things then there 
remains no provision for distinction between true and false 


1 Present Philowphicil Tendencies, p. 371, 

* thick p. 3*1. 
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knowledge. Such being the ease no one would be allowed to deny 
illusions, hallucinations, and differences in the degrees of accuracy 
in knowledge. The Critical Realist removes this difficulty* The 
contention ol the Critical Realist is that in our perception things 
do not enter directly into our consciousness but only tJuaugh the 
mediation of certain elements partly subjective and partly 
objective, which make the sense-data into the actual objects of 
perception. These elements are partly of the nature of the subject 
and partly that of the object and Intervene between the subject 
and the object, us logical entities. These entities are called 
■character-complex' or ‘essence*. The object cannot be 
apprehended immediately as it is, and this accounts for the 
distinction between true and false knowledge, between truth and 
error, and for illusions and hallucinations and degrees of accuracy 
in knowledge. 

The Critical Realist further maintains that things have their 
independent existence and are not known in their entirety but 
only in their partial character. Our knowledge of things is 
determined by our interest which selects certain qualities of 
things in preference to the rest. Things are not entirely unaffect¬ 
ed by our experience as the Neo-Realist holds, 

SELECTIVE AND GENERATIVE REALISM 

The Selective hypothesis holds that the sense-datum is not an 
effect which is produced or part-produced by the sense-organ. 
The function of the sense-organ is to 1 select 1 which sense-datum 
we perceive Thus, If I sec an object as red while a colour¬ 
blind person secs it as green, the truth is that both red and green 
are present in the object; but my retina selects the red for me 
to see and shuts out the green, while the colour-blind person's 
retina selects the green for him to see and shuts out the red. The 
outside world actually has all the qualities which can ever 
be perceived in it by any organism. 

The Generative hypothesis holds that the existence of data is 
physiologically conditioned- The sense-datum is the effect of two 
joint causes, viz-, the physical object and the sense-organ. Thus, 
a colour is actually produced by the interaction of the physical 
object and the organ of sight. If this hypothesis is taken to be 
true, there will exht no colour when there is no eye. Similar con¬ 
clusions follow as regards the data of the other senses. fftsice. 
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according to this theory* sense-data exist only when they ;tre 
being perceived. 

Thus, the Selective theory says that a physical object has all 
the qualities which we or any other existing or possible organism 
ever has or ever wilt perceive in it. The Generative theory says 
that it has none of Ihe qualities which any actual or possible 
organism ever did or ever will perceive in it. 

REALISTIC CURRENTS OF INDIAN THOUGHT 

Indian Realism can be classified into two broad divisions: 
Orthodox Realism and Heterodox Realism. Tlmt school which 
believes in Lhe Vedic Testimony is called Orthodox and that which 
does not regard the Vedic Authority as valid is called Heterodox. 
In the following paragraphs we propose to give a brief account of 
the Orthodox schools of Realism. 

purva-mimAissa SCHOOLS 

Both the schools. Rattha and Prabhakara believe in two 
independent Realities. Regarding these schools we do not easily 
find any reference in the S(Ur&s that directly points out the 
problem of Real]sin. But a close study of the Mimarnsa^tit ra in 
which it is indicated that knowledge is produced when the sense- 
organ comes in contact with the object, shows quite clearly that 
the writer believes in the separate and independent existence qf 
knowledge from objects. In the BhiLsya of Sahara also we find 
that while criticising the view of the Sunyavadins, Sahara says 
that the Objective Reality is quite independent of knowledge 
which in its turn ready depends upon the External Reality for 
its occurrence- Later on, both the schools of Bhatta and 
Frabhakara discussed this problem at great length in their 
respective works. Thus, it is right to say that both the schools of 
Pfirva-MTmaihsd are of realistic nature. 

SANKHYA SCHOOL 

It also falls in the category of Realism. It points out clear!v 
that there arc two ultimate entities, m.. Purus# and Prakfii both 
of which are eternal and different from each other. Purusa is 
nothing hut consciousness { tit ) while Frakrti is unconscious 
( jodfl). 1 Purusa is spectator ( dratfrs&cfin ) and enjoyer 
( bhoMf ). while Prakjii is what is seen and enjoyed ( dfiya and 

1 ^a^khya-lU^rik^. 11 
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bhogya )* * From this account it is evident that Pumsa is conscious¬ 
ness or spirit, whereas Prakrit is physical exist ence T Prakrit is 
fur Lher manifested into cl Life rent forms 1 with which we are not 
concerned here. In short, the Sifikhya system believes in two 
Realities which are independent of and different from each other. 
RAMANUJA'S POSITION 

According to Ramanuja, the Conscious Substance ( cit-tatfva ) 
is knowor and is the substratum of knowledge [jRdna). Both 
are eternal and inseparably connected together.* Jndna is all 
pervading. It is immaterial I ajmfa ) and of self-revealing nature. 
It is capable of contraction and expansion (sankaca and mkMta ). 
It illumines things as well as itself, 3 but it cannot know itself. 
The Physical Substance divided into three kinds ( r ) that 
which possess immutable existence (saiiva ) only; \ 2) that 
which has all the three qualities {gutias); {3) and that 
which docs not possess any one of the three qualities Igwias ). It 
is etertkL - ft is distinct from knowledge and is free from con- 
sciousnessA It is subject to change. 8 Both the Realities, viz., 
Consciousness and Unconscious objects are eternal and indepen¬ 
dent. Although Ramanuja believes in the qualified monism, still, 
he is quite clear in his view when he says that both these 
substances will never become one with Brahman. The individual 
souls can become similar to Brahman, not same with Brahma* z. 
The Physical objects will never become identical with Brahman* 
Hence, according to his view, the universe is of realistic 
nature. 

POSITION or nYAYa-Yat£e$IKa SCHOOL 

It is needless to say that the joint system of Ny£ya-Vaiiesika 
school holds that spirit and matter are two independent sub¬ 
stances. It believes in seven categories of Reality. Matter which 
is an important factor in the concept of Realism has been shown 
as eternal p non-momentary, and cognisable through one or more 
means of valid cognition, Now p wc pass on to the Heterodox 
schools of Realism. 

1 S.lrikliva-karLkiii, 21 . 

* T at E va-trara. p. IJ. 

* ihid.^p. 35 . 

■ ibid., pp. 41, 45- 

* ibidip p- 41 

* yihSrfcfwtajiL, 
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VAIBHASIKA AND SAUTRAKTtKA SCHOOLS OF 
BUDDHISM 

The Vaibhasika school bcEongs to the sect of Sarvastivldins- 
The very name of this sect shows that it believes in the separate 
and independent existence of the objective world. Both the 
external and the internal existences in the shape of matter and 
knowledge art real. * 1 Both of them are momentary. 

According to the Sautnuitika School of Buddhism, there is 
an external world which is as much real as knowledge itself. 
Although the objective world is independent of knowledge or 
intellect, yet, it is not cognised through direct perception. The 
Sant ran l ik as hold that the existence of the external world 
[biihydrtha ] is inferred from the various forms of knowledge 
which forms would not have otherwise existed. In other words, 
they believe that knowledge assumes various forms which lead us 
to Infer the existence of an external world corresponding to 
them. 1 

According to the Vaibha^ikas* knowledge, consciousness, or 
intellect is formless, while it has forms according to the 
Sant ran tik as. The former believes in the direct perceptibility 
of the outside world, while the latter holds it to bo entirely 
inferential. The Yaibhasika system may be called * Direct 
Momentary Realism/ The Sautr&ntika School may he named as 
J Indirect Momentary Realism, 1 

cAryaka school 

According to the Carvaka, consciousness is not a separate 
Reality* He holds that Reality consists of the objective world 
only which is constituted by the four M ahfihhfit&s (Primary 
Elements ) P viz., earth, water, fire, and air. Consciousness is 
merely a by-product of the peculiar amalgamation of the above- 
mentioned MahahhiUdSt* although none of them possesses it 
separately. This school does not believe in anything which is 
neither a bhfita nor a bhautika (product of the bhiitas). This 
system of Realism is purely materialistic. 


1 History of Indian Logic, p, 24J. 

1 Gunarataa s Comnientajy flu ^-s^tdatsiiiii-SAiriiiccaya, p. 4^. 

1 Sadd^rH^na^Euucc&p, p. 306. 
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JAINISM 

Alter dealing with tlie views of the idealists and realists as 
regards the nature of Reality we r now. propose to proceed to the 
comparative study of the nature of Reality according to jainism. 
How far does jainism differ in the conception of Reality from 
Idealism and how far does it join hands with it ? What 
difference it holds from Realism and what type of similarity it has 
with the realistic view? What is the ultimate nature of Reality 
according to the school of Jainism ? What is the conception of 
substance, attribute, and modification ? How many substances 
are real from different points of view ? What is the nature of 
those substances and how are they related ? What is the concep¬ 
tion of oneness and mamness of the substances? All these 
questions and the like are to be discussed* 

NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE 

All the philosophical problems are centred in the conception 
of Universe* No school of thought denies the existence of the 
Universe but each tries to prove it by its own point of view. 
In the Bhagavati-sutra, a question is asked by Gautama in 
connection with the conception of Universe> Lord Mahivlra 
replied in a direct manner. The conversation is as follows; 

Gautama ; M O Lord 1 what is this Universe? ** 

Mahivlra: "Gautama! the Universe is composed of the 
five extensive substances. They are the Medium of Motion, the 
Medium of Rest, Space, Soul, and Matter/* 1 

In this conversation Time is not regarded as a separate sub- 
stance but is included in both the conscious and non-conscious 
substances. In some chapters of the Bhagavatl-satra, Time is 
mentioned as a separate entity.* This two-Iold classification shows 
that in the early days of Lord MahavTm. there were two schools 
of thought in Jainism* One believed in the existence of the five 
extensive substances and the other conceived the Universe as 
composed of the six substances. This latter school added Time 
as a separate and independent entity to the five extensive exis¬ 
tences without regarding it as an extensive reality. It conceived 


i Bhag^vaii-fiutta. XtH, 4 , 4&1. 
■ ibid XXV. 7-4. 
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Time as non-extended- This is a rough estimate of the concep¬ 
tion of Universe in the Jainn canons. 

NATURE OP REALITY 

The Jain a thinkers have mentioned the words p sal \ 1 talk'a \ 
'ttrtka\ * *padartha\ and * la&vdrlhfi r as synonyms for the 
word Reality♦ They generally did not make any distinction 
among substance, reality, existence, etc, T 3 ie other Indian 
systems did not do so in the same sense. In the Vai^csika-sqtra 
at] the six, viz., substance t quality, action, generality, particularity, 
inherent relationship are called paddrthas but the term arlha is 
reserved only for three padilrthas, viz.: substance, quality and 
action, 1 The NaiySyilcas call the sixteen principles by the name 
1 saL p * The Sfmkhya system regards Prakrit and Pnrusa as 
ItitbWS* In spite of being a school o£ Realism, jainism did not 
make any difference among Reality, Existence, Substance, 
Object, etc- 

According to UmasvStt the definition of Reality is r sal \ i.e. 
existence. 3 He did not use the term 4 tatfva * but he used the 
word l dravyn r * i.c +> substance for Reality., We have already 
seen that there is no difference between substance and reality. 
Reality is substance and substance j$ reality. In Lhis way* the 
primary and essential criterion of Reality is Existence or satftl. 
Thai which exists is real. In other words. Existence is Reality 
or Reality is Existence. Considering from this point of view, it 
can be asserted that ' All Is one because all exists.' 4 This view is 
taken to be very much similar to that of the l pan bads. In the 
Jain a canons there axe some references that indicates this view. 
As we find in the Sthanariga-sGtra : " One Soul. J 4 One Universe/ 

etc.* This conception of oneness is considered to be valid only 
from the view-point of the 4 S&ngrctJtauaya . 9 This view-point of 
the Jainas reaches near the Absolute Idealism of Indian philo¬ 
sophy and the Experience ' of Bradley. Our intellect cannot 
describe this Reality in whole. It can be realised by intuition 
which is possessed by an omniscient self. Both the conscious and 
non-conscious substances are the attributes of this Reality, 

1 Vai^rika-BtUra, t. j a 4 * VUI, 3. 

1 Sm&x kh^ht fQdx£z$dM cyflgl h amapftdtfyaU—'N yAya-bhisya 1 , 11, 

* Jjf ifr^yoJdAfaiidPkt, V, 29 i Pi^ambara. tradition), 

* TattvirtLi a-AU Ira bhfi|ya ,, 1.35 

* Fg/ tJvd ,■ eg f Jnf.— SthSniliiga-Siitra, 1, i; t, _( 
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according to Jainism. Existence is neither 'Consciousness 
Alone J nor * 1 Matter Alone \ When we analyse Reality in this 
fashion, our stand-point comes in clash with the Absolute Idealism 
and the Absolute Materialism, The Jainas hold that Existence 
is all inclusive. If you say that it is nothing but Pure Conscious¬ 
ness, yon commit a blander. If you describe it as Pure Matter, 
you are guilty. It is neither sheer consciousness nor pure matter. 
Consciousness and non-consciousness both of them are included 
in it. 

CHARACTERISTICS OP' f SAT 1 * 

Umasvfkti defines sai as possessing origination, decay, and 
permanence. 1 Wien a suInstance, conscious or unconscious, 
originates without leaving its own nature, it is called origination. 
As for instance, jar originates from clay without leaving the 
nature of day. Decay is the name of leaving the former mode. 
As for example, day leaves its former mode when it becomes a 
jar. Permanence is the essential characteristic of a substance 
which remains unchanged in both the conditions, viz. f origination 
and decay. It is neither created nor destroyed. It is eternal, 
ft is changeless, As for instance, the essential nature of clay 
remains unchanged among its various modest 

In the Jaina canons we do not find the word t 5a/' as the 
criterion of Reality or substance. Only the word ' dravya* has 
been used there. As it is mentioned in the Amivogadvira-sutra 
that the universal criterion of Reality is 'drovya* (substance) 
and the particular characteristics of Reality are the pva dravyu 
and the ajlva druvya, he,, the conscious substance and the non- 
conscious substance, 4 UmiSvati developed this canonical 
conception of substance into '.W 1 and made no distinction 
between * 5 at 1 and 1 dr&vya \ His language was philosophical 
rather than canonical. Although he mentioned f tat * as the 
criterion of Reality, yet, he did not detine " sat ' in the same 
manner as it was defined by the other philosophical systems like 
the Vedanta school and the Ny^ya-Vai&jika system. These 
systems define ' &attU p as absolutely permanent having no change 

1 t r ^ iWA rcrJr^a} 1 wAtaiii $ai. —taltvlrtlia-sutra, V, 29. 

1 SarvfLrttiatiiiJdbi, V, 30. 

• AAuyDgadvlrci'Satra. I?J, (/fvjjgM da et# viwsit pteodowe 

ajlpadavva 
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whatsoever* Uui&sv&ti also defined * 1 sat' as permanent { dkruva J 
but his conception of permanence was not that of the absolute 
permanence. According to him, the criterion of permanence is 
1 not leaving self-essence V He explained this definition in the 
following manner: "That which neither leaves its existent essence 
at present nor will leave it in future, is permanent/ 1 The 
substance during the period of taking new forms and leaving old 
ones does not leave- its essence. In both origination and decay it 
remains as it is. Its nature remains unchanged* This immutable 
nature b called permanence. 

Now* there arises a question : How is it possible that a 
substance which leaves the old mode and takes the new form is 
permanent ? How these two contradictory qualities* viz,, change 
and permanence can remain in the same substance? How is it 
possible that a permanent existence changes? All these questions 
seem to be contradictory but really speaking* they are not so. 
Umasvati himself says that this conception of permanence can be 
understood by the terms "leaving' and ' notdeaving \* That 
which is left is changed and that which is not left is permanent. 
The modes arc temporary because they are left by the substance. 
The essential criterion is permanent because it remains unchanged. 
No substance can be absolutely de_stroved. No object is 
absolutely permanent. The nature of Reality is permanent as 
well a$ momentary. Its inodes ( paryayas ) change but the 
essential characteristic (dravya ) remains unchanged. Xundakunda 
also defines Reality ( Satf*l ) in the same way A 

IDENTITY AND DIFFERENCE 

What the jamas maintain is that the nature of the reals can 
be underwood from experience. It is wrong to admit that any 
attribute or element that docs not belong to the real can be 
ascribed as belonging to it. This is the fundamental position of 
almost all the realistic schools. 

Our experience tells us that no object is absolutely identical. 
We experience this also that the differences are not absolutely 

t fi ti v.jws— Ta! Lvirlhfl-sQ tra, V, Jo. 

■ 'Yatsitv tMvannnuytH jra try&yali tanmtyam Taltvartlia-sfltara- 
hh&5ya r V, 30. 

1 A rpiiXutup ita t i d dk ch.—TKttv&Ttha^li tra, V, 31. 

4 PiOclltMya, S. 
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scattered. Jainism takes this eommonsense-view and maintains 
that the identity is accepted to be true in the midst of ail the 
varying modes or differences. There i$ no reason to call in 
question the reality of the changes or of the identity, as both are 
perceived facts. Every entity is subject to change and maintains 
its identity throughout its career. Dispassionate study reveals 
Reality to he a synthesis of opposites—identity and difference, per¬ 
manence and change, descrihability and indescribability, oneness 
and maniness. The Vcdantius start with the premise that Reality 
is One Universal Existence and that is Permanent Consciousness* 
The V aihhisikas and Sautrantikas believe in atomic particulars 
and momentary ideas, each absolutely different from the rest and 
having nothing underlying them to bind them together. The 
Naiyayikas believe both to be combined In an individual, though 
they maintain that the two characters, i.e., universality and 
particularity are different and distinct, A real according to them 
is an aggregate of the universal and the particular, i.e., identity 
and difference and not a real synthesis. The JaLna differs from 
them all and maintains that the universal and The particular are 
only distinguishable traits in a real, which is at once identical 
with and different from hot In Reality is neither a particularity 
nor a universality in an exclusive manner, but a synthesis which 
is different from both severally and jointly though embracing 
them in its fold, 1 It is Existence. It is 1 salts \ 15 oth identity 
and difference live in its bosom. They are not different from 
existence as such. They are in the form of existence or existence 
is in the form of them. This existence is ‘ sat ** This * sat r is 
called " drauya \ This 'dravya* is known as p iailva \ This 
p taftva 1 is described as Reality. This type of Reality is J iattvSrlha w 
or ' padilrlha \ 

CLASSIFICATION OF SUBSTANCE 

After having mentioned the real nature of substance, we 
propose to proceed to know what types of division it contains. 
It has already been mentioned that if we look at substance from 
the view-point of sangraha [ universality) we have only one 
substance, one reality and that reality is existence. From this 
stand-point, we make no distinction between consciousness and 
unconsciousness, between universality and particularity, between 


1 Ajtfl-yhwri, pp. 147-8, 
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subject and object, and between one and many. All the&e 
differences are covered by 'sat'. Hence, from one point of view, 
' Sat * 1 is the only substance. This view-point leads to a form of 
Monism, inasmuch as it takes note of the thread of unity running 
through plurality which we find recorded in the earlier works of 
Jaina philosophy. 


If we look at substance from the dual is tic view-point, we 
experience it as composed of jfva and ajiva. The jl v a is the 
enjoyer and the sjiva Is the enjoyed from the empirical point of 
view. That which has consciousness is pva : that which has not 
consciousness is ajiva- Dr. Radhakrishnan writes in tiis famous 
work Indian Philosophy ' that which has not consciousness but 
can be touched, tasted, seen and smelt, is apva. x This statement 
is not valid. The real criterion of jtva and afitra is consciousness 
and unconsciousness respectively. The Jain as do not mean 
by ajiva that which can be touched, tasted, seen, and smell. 
These four characteristics belong to 1 pudgula " only which is 
Wpi *■* In other words, it is matter which can be touched, 
tasted, seen, and smelt because matter has gross form. Ajiva is 
not only matter but something more. The medium of motion, the 
medium of rest, space, and time also fall in the category of ajiva. 
The following table will clearly show the real position ; 

Substance 


Conscious NoO-cdoScIqua 

I. Jlv&stifi&ya Aflpa 


* - t H -. 

Having form Formless 

2. Pudgai&ihkdya j, DhamutHdy* 

4. JdAijjjjiafftAJyB 

5. Ah&l&nik&ya 

*». Addk^samayft 

The last four categories of ajiva are formless. 31 Hence, they 
cannot be touched, tasted, seen, and smelt . It is the rUpin 
(having form} only which can be touched etc. Such substance is 
only ' pudgala \ Therefore, the four characteristics of form can be 

* Indian Fhili^Sophy, Vol. I. p. 314, 

2 Rilpinnh pudgalak. Tattvartbu-sil tra. V a 5, 

1 Xiiyji-asiliif^nyariipdrti, ibad., Y, 4. 
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ascribed to ' fiiulgali 1' (matter) and not to jtjtz's ‘ as n whole. 
f Pudgala * * ( matter) is a part of ajiva : and it is rccdtess to say 
that the characteristics of a part cannot ht attributed to the 
whole. Ma 1 ter is * ajiv a \ of course, but this dues aot mean that 
* ajiva r is matter alone. Ajiva is something more than matter. 
Here we want to emphasise the point that the definition of F ajiva r 
given by Dr. Radhakrishnan is not correct The correct and 
complete criterion of 1 ajiv* J is uncon sc iousne^ ffence, from the 
dtialistic point of view, the conscious substacie is if m t awhile the 
unconscious substance is ajixxt . 1 

CANONICAL CONCEPTION OF CLASSIFICATION 

In the Bhagavati-sutra substance is classified into two 
divisions. These two divisions are the sairif^s wr have already 
discussed- There is a further classification of :he ajtva substance. 
Firstly, it is divided into * rapin’ and ' artittn \ The 'rapin' 
substance Is pudgaldsiikdya atone. Secondly the J ttUpfes * one is 
divided into ' dharm&slikay *' ( medium of Boticpn }, y ^ihamia~ 
siikaya* ( medium of rest ) h 1 Hktiifi&tikaya ' (srace ). and- ' adiful- 
samtiya # (time). The first four " ajiva * substances, via., 1 pudgda ' 
(matter), * dharma* ( medium of motion ) r ' £ medium 

of rest), and H MkSia ' (space) and + jiva ' ra called atfikSya' 
meaning thereby " substances having extenstnL Here again it 
should be noted that the term ' extension is met used by the 
jaina in the realistic sense of material eataiskOiL The jiina 
conception of "extension" is a unique one. The Jabi3 do not 
define the term 1 extension p in the same ->nse is itie o^her 
realists of India and West do. The Jaina conceptkn* 1 e?ctension r 
(astittya ) is as follows 

As these exist, they are called * asli* by fe great Jinas, md 
because they have mimy * pradeias \ like bo&s, tierelt>re, they 
are called 1 kayas \ Hence, these are called &J. italyis (extensive 
substances).* 

To be more dear, let us understand itai is meant by a 
' pradr&a \ It has been defined to be that pirt of fpacf whim is 
covered by out! indivisible atom of matter. 1 Much ' ptadfias Van 
contain not only the atoms of matter, but tT pa nicies of ocher 

* miagavsttLstirra. XXV. * ; XXV. 

* Drav^-sartgralm, 3| P 

1 ibid., 27. 
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substances also {which are also called " pradeias ' )* Thus, each 
substance has its own pradeias. Now, 1 jjYa * d pudgala \ 4 dharma \ 

* ad harm a *, and 1 akasa J have many 1 pr ad tins \ as these consist 
of many indivisible and inseparable parts. In other words, the 
particles of these are not separable, but are mixed up or capable 
of being mixed up. The last substance, via, h 4 addhdsnmaya' 
(time) consists of particles which never mix up, and consequently, 
each of these particles occupies a particular 4 prad&ia Thus, 
time is said to have a single c pradda \ There tore, 'addhasvwava 
is not an extensive substance. The 1 addhfi&amiya p substance is 
also called 1 Mia \ 

Thus, we can broadly divide substance into three categories: 

i* That which is purely conscious, and has no form, r Jiva * alone 
is such. 

2. That which is unconscious and has got some form. 1 Pudeate ' 

falls in this category. 

3. That which is unconscious and has no form. 1 Dharma \ 

* adharma p . d rins'd \ and 1 addhdsamava * arc of this 
category. 

Another division is also possible. Tt consists of 4 astikdya 9 and 

* an astikdya \ 

1. That which has more than one ' pradeia P whether they are 
countable, innumerable, or indefinite is known as 4 astikavd \ 
J*m h < " dharma \ 1 adharma \ 4 SkMa 1 and p fiudeala 3 

constitute this variety* * 

2 + That which has only one 1 pradda h is called 'anaslikaya\ 
Such substance is 4 addhasanmya 1 or 1 kali i 1 alone. 

The following tables will dearly show the scheme : 

Table r 
Substance 

1 


Non-con Sc ions 
Ajtva 


Immaterial 

Pudgala 


DhxrMv Adharma A Asia 


Conicbui 

JIM 


Kdiu 
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Table z 

Substance 

_ I lVtt , 

r i t 

Extended >; o el -ex tended 

1 ,1 

Kite 


JlVd Dkaruu i , j lA4-£ii 

Almost [ill Lhc realists of Indian thought except the Najya- 
yikas and V&iiesikas divided Reality into two bread categories. 
These categories are known as spirit and matter, soul and matter, 
ideas and matter, Furwsu a_nd Prakfh. or subject and object. The 
materialistic school of Realism b not included in this scheme 
because it is not du&hstic. None of the realists tried to divide 
Reality exactly in the same sense as Jainism did. So far as 
consciousness is concerned. Jainism joins hands with the other 
realists but as regards the conception of non-conscious substance, 
it differs from them. The Jain a conception of non-conscious 
substance is not in the sense of matter. It includes some 
immaterial substances as well. 

Jainism holds that there are not only two categories of 
Reality, vlz +a consciousness and matter; but there is a third 
category as well which is unconscious and immaterial. Neither is 
it necessary that what is unconscious must be material nor is if 
essential that what is immaterial must be conscious. There ran 
be a third category which is immaterial but unconscious, it 
should not be forgotten that matter is that substance which has 
form, i.e., which can be touched, tasted, smelt, and seedi 
J Dharma', ‘adharma** * dkSia* and "Mb' are unconscious but 
immaterial. They cannot be touched, tasted, smelt, and seen. 

To sum up: There are six substances according to the 
pluralistic conception of the jainas. They are as follows: 

1. JhmtiMya— Extensive, conscious, immaterial substance, 

2. PudgalHstikaya —Extensive, unconscious, material substance. 

3. DhtfttniJsfi&jiya —Extensive, unconscious, immaterial substance 

in the form of the medium of motion, 

«j. d iharmdstlkaya— Extensive, unconscious, immaterial sub¬ 

stance in the form of the medium of rest. 
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5. Akdidstikdya —Extensive, unconscious, immaterial substance 

in the form of space* 

6. A ddhdsamaya {kdla) —Non-extensive, unconscious, immate¬ 

rial substance. 

Now, we propose to define each of these substances in detail. 
JI VAST I KAY A 

The fundamental characteristic of * jtva* is *tipayoga' 1 . 
Because of its formlessness, it cannot be perceived by the sense- 
organs, It can be known by introspection and inference. Now, 
what is * 1 tpay&gg * ? The criterion of f upayoga * is consciousness. 
In the technical language of Jainism, this consciousness is called 
1 hod ha \ When this 1 bodha 1 is evolved in a particular fashion , 
It becomes knowledge* To explain the term ' upayoga r it is 
further mentioned that *upayvga* is of two kinds: determinate 
and indeterminate.* Determinate ' upayoga* is further divided 
into eight categories* These categories are: irula- 

jndna t atadhi-jw na f ma nahparyaya-jndna f k*vala-jMna p mati - 
ujHdn& t iruta-ajfidna, and avadhi-ajndna [vibhmtga-jfldiui)* 
Indeterminate 1 uppyoga ' is divided into lour categories. These 
four categories are: Cak$ttrdar£ana M netiksurdariami, avadhi- 
darStmat and ktvate-dtitiana* According +0 Jainism, there are 
indefinite jJvas in the universe and each jlva has innumerable 
products* It is not all pervasive. "By contraction and expansion 
of its praddns, a soul is capable of occupying varying proportions 
of the countless Praddas of the universe, just like the llame of a 
lamp whose light can fill a small room as well as a big halL h * 
As has been observed by Umfisv&ti: * If the space is divided into 
innumerable parts, the size of a son] can be so small as to occupy 
one or more of these parts'.^ One part should not be confined to 
one pradesa but if should be taken as having innumerable 
praddas, since the innumer ability of the spatial praddos is of 
innumerable kinds. In special cases the size of a single soul can 
fill the whole universe. 11 By the contraction and expansion of 

1 Upayogo iakfapam. Tattvflrtha-sQtra, II, S P 

* dvifidhtitfat-atiirbhrdah. ibid., U h g L 

* ibid., V, 7 -E. 

* TuttvSrtha-aira, lit, 14. 

* AsanhkYrvabk&gddifu jfFartaw, TattvArtho^Qtra V, r5. 
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pradtsas* the soul occupies space like the light from a lamp/ 1 * it 
can occupy the smallest possible body, viz., that of a bacterium 
or the biggest body of a great fish {mahUmacchi i ). The soul 
becomes equal in extent to a small or a large body by contraction 
and expansions This view about the size of soul is bitterly 
criticised by the other philosophers of India. No school of Indian 
philosophy but jainism regards the soul as equal in extent to a 
body it occupies, 

Such souls are indefinite in number, but there are two 
broad divisions, viz., worldly souls and liberated souls. 3 The 
worldly souls are further div ided into tw o classes: moving { trasa ) 
and non moving {$tkavara)** The moving souls are again 
divided into five-sensed * four-sensed, three-sensed, and two-sensed 
jivas* The non-moving souls are divided into five categories : 
those living in the bodies of earth, water* fixe. air h and vegetable. 
The following table will show the classification: 

SOUL {jiva) 


WorMly Liberated 

{ SWkidrim) ( mukia } 


.. ! 

Moving 
(tmsa } 

Five-sensed {man etc.) 

Four-sensed (beeeic.) 

Three-sensed (ant etc-) 

Two-sensed (worm etc,} 

Those fives that possess five sense-organs, viz,; those of touch, 
taste, smell, sight, and hearing are called five-sensed fit as. 
Those possessing four sense-organs, viz*; those of touch, taste, 
smell, and sight are four-sensed. Having three sense-organs, viz., 
those of touch, taste, and smell art known as tliree-sensed souls. 
Those who possess only two sense-organs, viz., those of touch and 
taste are called two-sensed jives- The non-moving fives possess 

1 if u arg&bkySth pr*dfp*i r at, Taltvartha-sutf*. V. 16. 

1 Drav> r a-sangralJar JC1 

3 Sa*iMriiw miikM&a. Tattvirta-Sfitr^ XL ih 
* ibid,, il, is. 


Xua-moving 
( rih&mm) 

Liviftg in the bodied qI earth 
" water 

fine 


vegetable 
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only one sense-organ, viz.; tlial of touch. They are known as 
Prtkvik&ya, apkilya. tijashdya. vSjmkSya. and vitnuspaUkUya 
They are m the form of earth, water, fire, air. and vegetable 
respectively. 

pudgaustikaya 

It has already been mentioned that ' pndgala 1 is nothing but 
matter. Matter is 1 riipin '. In other words, it has got touch, 
taste, smell, and colour. It consists of numerable, innumerable, 
and indefinite parts according as we consider the different 
molecular combinations. 1 The indivisible elementary particle of 
matter is ‘ anu ( atom }. ft lias got only one pruJtsa because the 
criterion of pntdeSa itself is based on am. One atom will 
necessarily occupy one p m de£a. But it is not necessary that one 
praMa would always be occupied by one atom only because of 
the contraction and expansion of atoms in molecules. 

Matter is of two varieties ; in the form of an atom [ anu ) and 
in the form of molecules ( shandha ), That substance which is the 
begmrnng, the middle, and the cm! by itself and is indivisible 
should lx- known as atom. [„ other words, atom is the smallest 
posstble part of matter. Atom as a unit is inapprehensible by the 

r:rrz ; ,s u pefceptibie * * skttndha 

{fmdgal^ifaya). Hence, it is tli e pudgalasfiteya (molecule) 
winch can be touched, tasted, smelt, and seen.' That is why 
pudgatesttMya is sa.d to be r»pjn ( having form }, not (atom j 
Atoms are produced only by division.* When any molecule is 
dissolved into the smallest possible atoms, the atoms so 
obtamed are called effeet-atoms (Mrya-p^Uim). Those 
atoms which cause the formation of four root matters : earth 
water, Hre, and air are called cause-atoms ( Mraxa-paramZnxi}. 
Each and every atom is potentially capable of forming earth 
water, fire, or air. According to the jainas, there are no distinct 
^id separate atoms of earth, water, etc. The school of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika does not agree with this view, 

Skandha is formed in three different ways ; 
f r ) By bhetiti ( division ) 

(2 ) By sctngftata \ union I 

1 Niyama -^n r 35, 

* Bk*dadtM$uh. Tattviirtlja-^Citra, V r 2j t 
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(3) By the combined process of division and union taking place 
si m ulta neouslyj 

The manifestations of pudgaki are found in the form of sound, 
union,, fineness, grossness, figure, divisibility, darkness, shade or 
image, sunshine, and moonlights 

dharmAstikAya 

This substance as the medium of motion is defined by 
Umasvali as permanent, fixed, and without form. DharntxatikSva 
is only one. It is not capable of moving from one place to 
another. The whole universe ( bk& ) is the place of dharw JstikJyj* * 

Kow, what is the nature of this substance? It is helpful in 
supporting the motion of souls and matter. What docs it mean ? 
It means that although the souls and matter have got the capacity 
of moving, yet. they cannot move unless the medium of motion 
is present in the universe. The medium of motion does not create 
motion but only helps them who have already got the capacity 
of moving. It is the medium through which mot ton takes place. 
As for instance, a tish swims in water. Here, water does not 
create swimming but it only helps the fish that has developed the 
tendency ol swimming. As water helps fish in swimming, the 
jivastiMya and pitdgaliistikUyii are helped by dhftrmSsHk&yb when 
the former tend to move. The medium of motion , ihaftotdstikaya ) 
i$ an immaterial aubstanc? possessing no consciousness. It is 
permanent as well as fixed and one. Every thing can penetrate 
it without any obstruction. It consists of innumerable * pradega s 1 
because the universal space possesses countless spatial units, 

A DHA RM AST IK A YA 

The auxiliary cause of rest to the soul and matter is called the 
medium of rest {adharrmtstikdya)*- St is a single immaterial sul> 
stance pervading through the whole of the universe. There 
are countless points of adkarm$$tfMya as those of dharmisti- 
k3ya- Adkarmiistikfiya is as helpful with respect to rest as 


1 ttipady&nit, Tattrarkhji-sJttrsi. V. zb. 

5 ibicb. V. M- 

* ibid.. V, 1, 5. 6, j. 13, 

* Xiyam^SiLr^ jo. 
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dharfftd&iikaya is regarding motion* As a tree is helpful to a 
person who is coming from a far distance in the hot sun and 
wants to have some rest under it a so is the nature of adhurtndsti- 
k&ya to help the souls and matter when they take rest. Both 
these substances have the capability of rest but unless there is 
the medium ol rest, they cannot take rest. Hence, it is called the 
auxiliary cause of rest, Dharmn and ml Jumna pervade all the 
parl^of the universe as oil pervades the whole of a mustard seed. 
The conception of dharma and adh&rmfl as the categories of sub¬ 
stance is a unique contribution of Jaina philosophy. 

AKlSASTTKA ya 

Know that which is capable of allowing space to the jivas, 
pudgala t dh artful t adkarma, and kdla to be dkaia, according to 
jainism. A Mia is eternal. all pervasive, and all the objects of 
the universe exist in it and it has no form. * 1 * It is a single sub¬ 
stance having indefinite proddas. Hence, it is called asiikMya* 
■f kMastiMya is of two divisions : loMAdia and tilckdkuia- Loka 
is that place in which dharma* atfhirma, Mla m pvdgala and jtva 
exist. That which is beyond this lokaMit r is called aloMMia* 
Jainism believes in two varieties of space. One is called lokdkMa 
or that space in which all other substances exist. This variety of 
space is called * universe * in our ordinary language. Jainism does 
not believe in this universal space only but admits space beyond 
the universe as well. It holds that the universal space is only 
loktikasu* There is alokakiHa as well which is pure space, fn 
this space* no substance of the universe exists ; hence, it is called 
aloMkdia. This division is not in dkdia itself hut it is due to its 
relation with the other five substances. Hence, fikaSa is a single 
substance which has indefinite praddas. When it is relatively 
divided into toMkaia and afok&Mia—lokdka§a has innumerable 
praddas, while alokakd&a ha$ indefinite praddas. Having taken 
innumerable praddas, i.e. t the praddas of lok&M&t from dkiUa as a 
whole, the remaining praddas of alokiikdin are still indefinite, 5 
Space is self-supported, while the other substances are not so. The v 
are accommodated in it. 


* ViiitlbamiiU'puTAM,, XVI, 31, * 

1 Dravya-85ift$«r3!m. t r 3 _ 

9 Compare :—PGrpteya purnatmuidya pUjnnmeidva£i^yaU r 
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ADDHASAMA YA ( KALA) 

KtVn (time) is defined by Nemicandra from two stand-points* 
Vytn'afiara-ktVa [time from ordinary point of view) is that which 
helps to produce changes in a substance and which is known from 
rood ideations produced in it. while ParamArthika, i.o., real Air la is 
understood from continuity. 1 Let us explain it. According to 
Jainism, M la is viewed from two view-points. Really speaking, 
ksla is nothing but the auxiliary cause of change. This change 
is understood from continuity. Without continuity we cannot 
understand change at ail. If there is no continuity, what is that 
which changes? Hence, continuity is the ground of change. 
From ordinary point of view, kala is understood in hours, mi¬ 
nutes, seconds, etc., by which we call a thing to be new or old 
according to changes produced in the same. These two types of 
time are technically called ' kala ' and ‘ samaya ‘ respectively. 
Kata is eternal and devoid of form. Samaya has a beginning and 
an end, and consists of varieties, vir.. hour, minute, etc. KAla 
may be said to be the substantial cause of Satnaya* 

Kala consists of minute particles which never mix up with 
one another. The universe is full of these particles of time. No 
space-unit of the universe is devoid of u. Every* space-unit con¬ 
tains time-unit in it. Hence, it is said that the particles of time 
are indivisible, iunumetable, and without form. As it is re¬ 
marked : ‘ Those innumerable substances which exist one by one 
in each pradeia of lokakUa, like heaps of jewels, are points of 
time. 1 Hence, time (kUta ) is not one substance but innumerable 
substances. All are eternal and indivisible. 

ETHICAL CLASSIFICATION OF TATTVA 

Now, we proceed to the ethical classification of “ tativa ’ which 
is not less important than the previous one. Me find this latter 
classification in the canons as well as in later philosophical works. 
In the Sthanariga-siitra, taitva \padarlha) is divided into nine 
categories. In the old philosophical works like the Samayasara, 
etc,, we find the same classification. These nine categories arc as 
follows: 

i. Jiva (soul), 2, ajfva (non-soul), 3. punya (good karma), 
4. papa (bad karma), 5. Asrava (influx of karma), 6. banditti 


1 t)rftvya-^Eihpi*l fl . SI, 
1 ibid-, 22, 
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(bondage ol karma!, y. mfftwra (prevention of the inHnx of 
karma), S, uirj&ru (partial annihilation of karma), and 9. we&w 
(total annihilation of karma). 

We have already discussed the nature of jmt and ajfva and 
established the Fact that the whole universe is nothing hut jt%n 
and ajiva- It is but natural to ask that while the whole Reality 
is divided Into two categories what else remains which makes the 
latter seven categories necessary. The Jain a thinkers answer 
this question from an ethical point of view. They say that the 
whole Reality is divided info jiva and ajhw, and we do not deny 
this. The latter seven categories are necessitated by the consi¬ 
deration of the problem of the conception of moksa {emancipa¬ 
tion), The worldly jivas are bound by karma from banning less 
time and they tend to liberate themselves from this strong kar¬ 
mic chain. They do not like bondage but try to attain liberation 
according to the best of their present capacity. Hence, liberation 
[mvha] is our goal. When we accept this category as our life- 
aim, wc naturally desire to know' the obstacles which stand in onr 
way. How those obstacles originate and how they might be 
removed > What is the nature of those obstacles ? All these 
questions are answered hy the postulation of the latter seven 
categories. In other words, the latter seven categories are the 
different conditions and forms of jiva and ajiva. We have described 
the nature of jrfva and ajfva. We propose to give, now, a brief 
account of the nature of the remaining seven categories, 

PUNYA 

The essential characteristic of a jiva h consciousness, purity, 
and bliss but through the beginningless chain of karmas, bondage 
is there and the jiras enjoy weal [pitTiya) or woe ( papa )* Panya is 
produced by our auspicious hhmas (activities). The auspicious 
AMm? are said to consist of freedom from delusion, acquirement 
of right faith and knowledge, practice of reverence, observance of 
the five vows, etc. The manifestation of puma consists in sata- 
v&fanfya 1,feeling of pleasure), AuMw-tiyus (auspicious life), Anbba- 
Hdwutj (auspicious physique), and Aukha-goim (auspicious sur¬ 
roundings J. 1 


1 SadKJyafao&dyum&masrtrani ku$rnm. TaU varl ha-sutra. VII I r 15, 
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papa 

Papa r is produced by inauspicious bktfvas- These bhavas con¬ 
sist of delusion, wrong faith and knowledge, violence, falsity, 
stealing, indulgence, attachment, anger, pride, deceit fulness, 
greed, etc* The manifestation of pupa consists in as&t&^vcdanJya 
(feeling of pain), a£uhha-&yus (inauspicious life'i, tiiuhka-numnK 
[in auspicious body), and asub/w-gotra (inauspicious family surroun¬ 
dings). * 1 * 

Some writers like Umasvati and others have recognised only 
seven categories. 3 They did not regard pttnya and papa as 
separate and distinct categories. These two categories, were 
included in usrnva and bandha* It has been observed by Umlsvati 
that pttnva and p$pa are nothing but the auspicious and inaus¬ 
picious inllux of karmas. 3 

ASR A V A 

Asraw is divided into ' bhtim&ram h and “ dravyasrava That 
modification of soul by which karma gets into it, is to be 
known as bhavasravx* Dnnyasrava is the karmic matter itself 
which enters a soul. 4 In other words, hkh^rava is nothing 
but activities, while dravy&sram is a peculiar type of matter. 
llmisvatL did not make such an explicit difference between 
bhtii'tlsrava and drapyasrava* According to his definition, ihraia 
is nothing but the actions of body, speech, and mincL H 

BA MDMA 

That conscious state by which karma is bound with the *oul is 
called bhfra-handh*' while the interpenetration of the pmdefas of 
karma and the soul is called dravya-bnndha. Now, licw this 
bandha (bondage) comes into existence? That modification of 
consciousness consisting of kajayas, i*e*. anger, pride, deceit, and 
greed by which karmas are tied to the soul is the cause o f band fra® 
In other words, it is attachment and aversion that constitute the 
fundamental cause of baudha. 


1 At&nyal p&pmm* Tattrtrtflia-aatrft. V?H + i0+ 

1 JUajlristm'diandhattfh mn in irjatAnittfipfitath am* j h id , ] r 4 . 

* iKbhah putty&sya; aiubhok pdpatya. ibid.*. VL J"4- 

4 Dravya-safigralia, 29, 

4 K&yai-Mnumahharma Wf «A sa foravah. TattvSrthfl-lQtra, VI, 1-2, 

* ibid. VIII 2-3. 
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First o I all, there fore, there is an influx of karmic particles 
through iisrava. Then there are some activities of consciousness 
which are responsible for a peculiar kind of bondage which is 
called bhtiva-hmrfhii > After this bhava-bandha M there is a union of 
the jwa with the actual karmas. This union which consists of 
the interpenetration of the soul and the karmas is known as 
dravya-bandlw ,. 

Randha is of four kinds: according to the prakrli (nature), 
cAftf (duration), amihhaga (intensity), and prgdela (mass], 1 

The and pradtfe of bondage result from the activities 

of thought, speech, and body, while the sthiti and ann&kdg *j 
result from the conditions of attachment and aversion.* 

SAM VARA 

It is the antagonistic principle of BsraiwA ft is also classified 
into two kinds according to the internal and external nature of it. 
That modification of consciousness which is the cause of checking 
bteva asrava is known as bh£m*samvara aud the other by which 
drat'ya-Ssrava is checked is known as dravya-satfiTKira. 

Sometimes it is divided into seven varieties: vrala (vow), 
samiii {carefulness)> gufiti (restraint), dharma (observance.), amt- 
pnksd (meditation), pfinsaJiajaya (victory over troubles}, and 
centra (conduct). Each of these, again, is divided into various 
sub-classes. 

The above-mentioned classification is from the Dravya-safi' 
graha. The Tattvartha-sutra does not mention vrata * as a 
variety. It mentions 1 la pas 1 (penance) in place of ' umfei * A 

NJRJARA 

That modification of soul by which the matter of karma dis¬ 
appears partially is called bk&$a-mrj&rd> The destruction itself is 
known as dravya-mrjaTd. Thus, nit j at a is the partial destruction 
of the karmas which are bound with the soul. This type of partial 
destruction takes place in two ways: Tn one way the matter of 
karma disappears in proper time after the fruits of such karma 

1 Dravya-sa$gralia. 33- 

4 ibid, 

* Asravamr&dhtth jflriiE'araJi. Tattvlrtha-sfllra. IX, n 

* fj. ibid,, IX, 3. 
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anj enjoyed. In the other way the matter of karma is destroyed 
through penances before the actual period of enjoyment comes. 1 

MOKSA 

That modification of soul which is the cause of the total des¬ 
truction of karmas is known as bhdva-moksa and the actual separa¬ 
tion of the karmic matter is called dravya-mchfa. After attaining 
this stage the soul is never bound again. As Umasvati says: 
A person attains &tt>al&-puma [omniscience) when first his 
- moJutnlya " karmas and then his jfian&mraniya, darfenavaraniya, 
and anUrtiya karmas are destroyed. After attaining kevala-jn&na 
the cause producing bondage being absent and nirjnrd being 
present, a person becomes free from the remaining karmas. viz., 
vtdanlya, ayus, Adman* and gotra kamias in due course and thus, 
being void of all kinds of karma attains final liberation^ 


1 Tftttiftrtba^sIfAp VII+ 2. 
■ ibid.p X, i-j. 
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NATURE OF SOUL 


**i^H E great problem o£ the existence of >oul had troubled al- 
most all thi great minds of the world. There have been such 
philosophers who did not believe in an independent existence of 
soul like Cirvfikas of India and earlier Greek philosophers as 
Thales, Anaximander Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and the like. 
Pluralistic Greek thinkers like Democritus and others did not 
regard mind as a separate entity from material atoms. At the 
time of hard MaMvjra, such thoughts were not altogether absent. 
He attempted in a successful manner to prove the independent 
existence o( soul, 

ARGUMENTS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF SOUL 

Lord Mahavfra in the opening presents the views ol those 
opponents who do not believe in an independent existence of soul. 

" O Indrabhflti! You have a doubt about the existence of 

soul { jfva) M since it is not directly perceived by the senses as is the 
case with ajar {gkata). And so you argue that whatever is imper¬ 
ceptible does not exist in the world. e.g„ a flower in the sky / * 1 
Some one may here argue that though anus (atoms) are not 
within the range of perception, vet, they do exist. So what about 
them ? The answer is that no doubt they are imperceptible to us 
as anus, but when they are so transformed as to perform the 

function of a jar, etc., they no longer remain so. Such is not, 

however, the case with the soul. It never attains a stage when it 
can be directly perceived, 

** The sold is not an object of inference, because Inference, too, 
is preceded by perception and Is the outcome of the recollection 
of the universal concomitance* Tile re lias not been previously 
seen any connection between soul (major term) and its lirtga 
(middle term), the recollection of which* along with the sight of 
its linga, can lead us to a conviction about the existence of soul."* 

1 Vi va.4yak 1 - bhii ^ ya , 15-|i>. 

1 ibcd. r 1550-1. 
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- The soul is not even within the nuige o i scriptural authority, 
because scripture is not quite distinct from inference. Moreover, 
the soul is not directly perceptible to any one whose words make 

up scripture. " 1 

There is rone to whom the soul is an object of direct percep¬ 
tion. Had there been any one of that type, his word would have 
been looked upon as scriptural authority and on the basis of that 
scripture, the existence of soul would have been admitted. 

“ Furthermore, the scriptural authorities are mutually contra- 
die lory. Consequently, on that account, too, the doubt is 
justifiable. You, therefore, believe that the existence of soul 
cannot be established by any of the means of valid cognition," 1 
The existence of soul cannot be established even by the means 
of analogy, because in the entire universe there is no object 
whatsoever that resembles the soul. 

Even implication does not help us in proving the existence of 
soul. There does not exist any such object seen or heard whose 
postulation can prove the independent existence of soul. 

Thus, when the existence of soul cannot b; proved by any one 
of the five means of valid cognition, each of which establishes the 
existence of an object, it automatically follows that it comes 
within the range of negation (a^kHva), the sixth means of valid 
cognition whose function is to establish non-existence. 

Thus, it is proved that the soul does not exist. This is. in 
brief, the view of the opponent—the thesis {p&r.n paksa). 

Now, Lord Mahavira refutes the arguments of the opponent 
in the following manner - 

■' 0 Gautama! the soul is indeed directly cognizable to you 
also. Your knowledge about it which consists of doubts, etc,, is 
itself the soul. What is proved by your own experience should 
not be proved by other means of cognition. No proof is required 
to prove the existence of happiness, misery, etc, 

Or. the soul is directly experienced owing to the 'akainprolyaya 
(realisation as ' 1) in ‘ 1 did, 1 do, and l shall do' the realisation 
which is associated with the functions pertaining to all the three 
tenses. 


> Vtte^ftatya&a.'bhtty*- l 55 J 
* ibid., ijsi 
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II there is no soul, how do you realise 1 aham K ? How can 
there be a doubt whether the soul is or not ? Or r if there is a 
doubt, in whose case is this h ahampratyaya ' justifiable?^ 

This argument for the existence of soul is advanced from the 
psychological point of view. The various aspects of cognition, 
viz,, memory, recognition, doubt, judgment, etc., are never 
possible, if there is no soul, All these psychological functions are 
centred in a conscious and sentient entity which is not material 
but, spiritual. Cognition, feeling, and conation are not possible 
unless we regard the existence of a spiritual entity or substance as 
the source of all these phenomena. All the three aspects of our 
mental life, viz., knowing, feeling, and wilting are not scattered 
phenomena. The process of memory certainly proves the 
existence of soul The four stages of memory, viz., retention, 
recall,, recognition, and localisation are systematically connected 
with one another and the source of this systematic connection is 
the soul. A purely material brain cannot work in such a 
systematic and well adjusted manner. 

The problem of doubt and doubter is rather ontological. Just 
like the SaAkhya system that proves the separate existence of 
piirusa on the ground of ' adhisth3ntt\ Lord Mabivfra proved 
the existence of soul on the ground dl doubt. He argued that 
without a doubter who is beyond ql| kinds of doubt but still 
remains in all doubts, no doubt is possible. Doubt presupposes 
the existence of a doubter as its ground. That ground is a soul, a 
self* * a sentient being, or a conscious principle. M If the object 
about which one has doubt is certainly non-existent, who has a 
doubt as to whether 1 do exist or I do not exist ? Or, Gautama ! 
when you yourself am doubtful about yourself* what can be free 
from doubt ? |a * 

He further says: " The soul which is the substratum (gfimn) 
of attributes is self-evident owing to its attributes ( gunas ) being 
self-evident, as is the case with a pitcher. For, on realising the 
attributes f t guna$ ) the substratum (gun/w), too, is realised." 1 

Substance cannot exist without qualities and qualities have no 
place ahsolutelyiudependentofsubstan.ee. If the qualities arc 


1 Vi^flvi^vaka-bha^ya, 1554-6. 

* ibid., 1557. 

■ ibid., 155^ 
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experienced, the experience of the substance is apparent. The 
qualities of soul such as perception, intuition, etc., are quite 
evident. These qualities cannot have an absolutely independent 
existence. Hence, the existence of the soul to which all these 
qualities belong, is quite obvious. 

It may be that the opponent admits that there is a ’guniu ' 
(substance} which is the substratum of the qualities like knowledge, 
etc. but he mav refuse to believe that this substance is something 
else than a body. Tliat is to say, he looks upon the body itself 
as the substance in question, because the qualities are found in 
the body only. The argument is like this: Knowledge, etc., are 
the qualities of a body, because they are observed there and there 
only like other attributes of the body, such as its whiteness, 
fatness, thinness, etc. 

The answer is: The qualities like knowledge, etc-, cannot 
belong to the material body, for the body is ' riipin ‘ (having form} 
as is the case with a pitcher. The qualities of a substance having 
form must be with form (ni^ifij. Knowledge, etc., are formless. 
Therefore, the substance possessing these qualities, too, must be 
formless, and hence, it cannot be the body which is with form. 
Thus, that substance which is formless is no tiling but the soul. 

Secondly, sometimes, it is seen that the qualities such as 
perception, memory, etc., are absent even when the body is 
present as in sound steep, death, etc. 1 I t indicates that knowledge, 
etc., are not the qualities of body but they belong to a separate 
substance, i.c,, soul. 

Thirdly, the body cannot be the cause of knowledge, because 
it is composed of material elements {bktitas) which do not possess 
consciousness. The effect must exist in the cause implicitly. If 
the material elements do not possess consciousness as one of their 
qualities, how is it possible that the body becomes conscious? 
If consciousness is absent in each of the- material elements, it will 
necessarily be absent in the combination also. As oil is absent 
in each particle of sand, it cannot be produced from the combina¬ 
tion also.* * Hence, it is illogical to maintain that consciousness 
is merely a by-product of the peculiar amalgamation of the 
four mahabhiltas (primary" elements), although none of them 


1 Ptamevn-liA cnata ■ rtandil, P- Il4> 

* Slitxa varta-wcrLuccayii 44- 
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possesses it separately* * The intoxicating nature of wine Is not 
absent in those objects by which it is produced. Intoxication is 
not a mere by-product. It is systematically produced by those 
objects in which it exists implicitly. The patent nature of intoxi¬ 
cation is merely a manifestation of its latent nature. It is not a 
product which is quite strange. It is not a miracle but an order* 
Hence p consciousness cannot be ascribed to the body. AH the 
spiritual qua] it its reside in a separate conscious substance. A 
thing which is absolutely non-existent cannot come into existence 
like sky-flower or a horn on the head of a hare. A thing which is 
existent cannot be absolutely non-existent like the material 
dements. 1 li consciousness is absolutely non-existent, it can 
never come into existence. It exists in the soul because the semi 
is the principle of consciousness. 

Fourthly, a person who does not accept the existence of sou], 
cannot make a negative judgment in the case of an absolutely 
non-existent object. Even the existence of sky-flower is not 
absolutely negative, for both sky and flower exist. The confunc¬ 
tion (iamyogt *) of sky and flower is non-existent, not the objects 
themselves. Hence, the negation of soul itself proves the exis¬ 
tence of sou]. If there is no soul, whose negation is this ? 

Fifthly, the word jivn is synonymous with the word soul. 
This word 1 jum 1 is significant, for it has a derivation f vyutpatti h j 
and it is a singular whole ( p inddka fiadcs Whatever is a singu¬ 
lar whole and has a derivation is here seen to be one having a 
meaning. Pitcher, eic +> may be mentioned as instances; so is 
the word *jhw \ Therefore, it* too, has a meaning. What is not 
significant and has no meaning, is wanting in derivation, and 
besides, it is not a singular w hole. ' pitika,' K sky-flower \ etc*, 
are words of this type ; lor the former has no derivation, whereas 
the latter is not a singular whole. Such is not the case with the 
word ' jlva \ Therefore, it is significant and has a meaning. 3 
This meaning e=; nothing but the concept of soul. This argument 
is etymological in nature. 

DEFINITION OF SOUL 

The defining characteristic of a soul is jhafoa which means 
* ectand \ When we use the w r ord consciousness as the criterion of 


1 Ssatm-vftrH-simncca^ 

* VL^^vaiyakii-blitfya, 1575. 
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soul, we only mean ' cttnfta * by it* It is the ' ti-Uaul r alone which 
cannot exist in any substance other than the soul. Hence p the main 
line of demarcation between jiva and ajlva is ceta w< 7 . Existence, 
origination, decay, permanence, etc., arc the general characteristics 
of all the substances, therefore, when the Jainas define * jiva 1 as a 
substance possessing ectand or consciousness, they do not exclude 
all these genera] qualities [sfidhflraTitJ dhartnas}* These qualities 
are included in consciousness itself. The definition of a particular 
substance consists of only those special qualities which are not 
found in other substances. 1 When a substance is taken as a 
whole, or in other words, if we want to refer to all its 
characteristics we analyse its complete nature. That analysis is 
not a definition. It is proper to call it a description. 

Consciousness consists ol knowledge and intuition ijfidna and 
durian ti) as its constituents. In the Tattvibtha-sutra the defini¬ 
tion of soul in the shape of 'ufluyoga* is very liberal. It in¬ 
cludes bliss and power in it. Strictly speaking, a soul is that sub¬ 
stance which possesses - four infinities 1 (ananfa catutfayah These 
four infinities are infinite knowledge, infinite intuition, infinite 
bliss, and infinite pow r er A liberated soul possesses sill these 
infinities. The worldly jivas do not possess them in their 
perfection, because they are obscured by the veil of four destruc¬ 
tive {gkdltn) karmas, viz*, jMmvaramya (covering the faculty of 
knowledge), darictfidvaran i w (covering the faculty of in tui¬ 
tion), j mohaniya (covering the faculty of bliss ), and antardya 
(covering the faculty of power). The liberated souls as well as 
the omnisdents are absolutely free from these four kinds of karmas,* 
hence, they possess the " four infinities * in all perfection. Thus, 
the definition of soul consists in the possession ol the four in¬ 
finities. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DAKS ANA AND jXANA 

The difference between intuition (£ar§ana\ and knowledge 
(/ftfrui) consists in this that in the former, the details are not 
perceived, while in the latter. I he details are also known. In the 
technical language of Jainism, H dnrsana * is named as ' nirdkdra- 


1 TaU v&Jtfia -itt oka-virti k* # p. 3^ 
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l ipayoga \ while ' jiultia r is culled 1 sakdra-upayoga \ ' Before we 

know a thing in a detailed way, there is the stage where we 
simply see, hear, or otherwise become conscious of it in a general 
way, without going into its ins and outs. We simply know it as 
belonging to a class. This is the first stage of knowledge. It may 
be called detail-less knowledge or indefinite cognition. If this stage 
is not experienced, there can be no knowledge of the thing. 1 * * This 
statement of Herbert Warren is correct to some extent, because 
‘ ta know a thing as belonging to a class 1 is the lirst stage of 
jndna which arises after darsana according ta some Jairta thinkers. 
They say that the cognition of a thing as belonging to a class is 
1 avagraha jmna 1 (sensation). 5 According to them, durSurut is the 
primitive stage or the first stage of cognition where we arc only 
aware of an object. This simple H awareness 1 without any refer¬ 
ence to a particularity or generality may lie named as dar£ana* 
In this awareness, the knowledge contains only 1 existence s p Le*, 
f mtldnidt/a \ This kind of knowledge originates just after the 
contact between the subject and the object. ThU state of cogni¬ 
tion is the preceding stage of sensation proper. In other words, 
according to these thinkers, sensation is divided into two cate¬ 
gories or two stages. The first stage where we have only aware* 
ness of an object is called dariana [ sensation of existence ), The 
second stage where we have a sensation of an object as belonging 
to a class is called jnuna (sensation proper}. 

There arc some thinkers who define darsutia as the cognition 
of generality. Such thinkers regard avagrah.i (sensation) as a stage 
of dariana.* The difference between dttrian# and jiUhm, however, 
consists in this that in the former the details are not perceived, 
while in the latter the details are also known. In other words, 
darsana is indeterminate, while jnJna is determinate; dariana is 
nirdkdra while jndna is s$k&ra* 

j n An A-U pa yog a 

Jnutta-Upayoga is of two kinds : svabkdva-plana (natural knowl- 
ed ge) and vihh&va-jfinn a 1 non -nat u rat knowtedge , .* X atura l 
knowledge is perfect and independent of the senses. It is direct 

* Jainism, p. 29. 

* PmnUl^a^naya-tati^lDkii. 11. 7. 

1 Sanmati'tarha'prnknmjLii. II, at. 

1 (ttnAti sahiii'arsdTtark EiSAfffflttniFsrf? Hi, 10, 
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as well as immediate. It is tike innate attribute of soul. It is 
pure and perfect. The jainas call it kevtila-jnam. 

Non -natural knowledge is of two kinds : Right knowledge and 
wrong knowledge. Rieht knowledge is further divided into four 
kinds : 

I- Sensory knowledge 1 mah-jMmi J. 

2. Scriptural knowledge ( sruta-jiwn a }. 

3. Limited direct knowledge ( avariki-jfiMna ). 

4. Direct knowledge of mind ( manak-pary&ya-jil Jrta). 

Wrong knowledge is of three kinds : l 

I* Sensory' wrong knowledge ( mati-atMna ) 

2, Scriptural wrong knowledge { }. 

3. Limited direct wrong knowledge ( vibha&ga-jMna ). 

Knowledge is the innate attribute of soul. It is pure and 
perfect, Bnt h on account of the operation on the worldly soul of 
knowledge-obscuring karma in varying degrees, it is manifested to 
a greater or less extent. When knowledge-obscuring karma is 
altogether destroyed, the pure and perfect knowledge shines forth. 
This type of knowledge is called $vabhm}a-jMn&. 

As long as the soul is in its worldly condition and is not 
altogether free from knowledge-obscuring karma, its knowledge is 
impure and imperfect, and so it is called xnbhava-jfuina- 

Vibkava-jMnti h of two kinds: right knowledge and wrong 
knowledge. The conditions of rightness and wrongness arc 
dependent cm our belief. External matter is not responsible for 
them* The knowledge combined with right belief ii called right 
knowledge. The knowledge combined with wrong belief is wrong 
knowledge. 

Again, right knowledge has been sub-divided into four kinds: 

(t) Sensory knowledge ; Knowledge of the self and non-self 
by means of the senses and mind. 

12) Scriptural knowledge: Knowledge derived from the rea¬ 
ding or hearing of scriptures. 

( 3 ) Limited direct knowledge: Direct knowledge of matter 
in varying degrees. 


1 Mdii rtdu vaJA av'j? vip a fy&yplca . TfiUvaitha-Sntni, ! p Ji. 
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(4) Direct knowledge of mind: Direct knowledge of another's 
mental activities. 

The first three kinds are wrong as well as right. The fourth 
one is never wrong, Knowledge, thus, is divided into eight 
kinds:— 

1. Perfect or natural knowledge, 

2. Right sensory knowledge. 

3« Wrong sensory knowledge. 

4. Right script und knowledge- 
5 + Wrong scriptural knowledge. 

6. Right limited and direct knowledge. 

7. Wrong limited and direct knowledge. 

3 . Direct knowledge of mind, 

DARfiANA-UPAYOGA 

DnrSuna-upayvga is also of two kinds: Natural (stuifrAatw- 
dar£u»a] and the opposite of it, non-natural f vi$k®va-d®r§am }* 
That which is perfect and independent of the senses h called 
natural. 

Non-natural one is said to be of three kinds: 

1. Visual intuition ( taksuruursana) 

2. Non-visual intuition (acak&urdarsana ) 

3. Limited direct intuition (avadhi-dariaKiM ) 

In visual intuition, the object is visible iindctinedly. 

In non-visual intuition, the object is undefmedly tangible to 
the other four senses and to tlie subtle sense, he., mind. 

In limited direct intuition, there is direct tangibility of 
material objects just preceding their knowledge, without the 
assistance of the senses and mind, 

Dariattn, thus, is divided into four kinds: 
i- Perfect or naturaj Intuition ( hevala^dariana ) 

2. Visual intuition { caksurdaTiann ) 

3. Non-visual intuition (acaksurdarSatui 1 

4. Limited direct intuition [ arttdhi-darsana) 

TEMPORAL RELATION BETttTLEN INTUITION AND 

KNOWLEDGE 

As regards the temporal relation between in tuition and knowl¬ 
edge, there is no unanimity among the Jain a philosophers. The 
Canonical conception of the above-mentioned problem is that two 
conscious activities cannot occur simultaneously. Even two 
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perfect conscious activities, vist., perfect intuition and perfect 
knowledge are not an exception. This fact is recorded in I lie 
Avasyaka-niryTikti as h the omniscient cannot have two conscious 
activities sicmiltaneotidy \ 1 Therefore, as regards the Canonical 
conception, it is free from doubt that intuition and knowledge—- 
whether it is sensory or extra-sensory—cannot occur simultaneously, 
Regarding the occurrence of intuition and knowledge in imperfect 
personalities, all the thinkers arc unanimous, inasmuch as ah of 
them admit the impossibility of the simultaneous occurrence of 
ill tuition and know ledge. But with respect to the case of perfect 
personalities, there is a great controversy among them. The 
opinions of these thinkers can be classified into three varieties. 
Some of them hold that the intuition and knowledge (both 
extrasensory) of an omniscient person occur simultaneously, 
some stick to the Canonical conception and regard them as 
successive and not operating at the same time, while others 
assert that they an: mutually identical Let ns deal with all the 
three. 

SIMULTANEITY OF INTUITION AND KNOWLEDGE 
It tins been observed by t masvati that the conscious activities 
{vpayoga) manifest Eng themselves os sensory cognition, scriptural 
cognition, limited direct cognition, and direct cognition of mind 
{maii, srufa. avmHit, and muttakparyfiya) occur successively, and 
not simultaneously. The conscious activities of the omniscient, 
possessing perfect knowledge and intuition which comprehend all 
objects and are independent and pure, occur simultaneously at 
every moment-* * Umasvati, thus, upholds the view ol simul¬ 
taneous occurrence of intuition and knowledge in the case of an 
omniscient being. Kundakunda also holds the same opinion. It 
is stated by him that the knowledge and intuition of an omni¬ 
scient person operate at the same time even as the light and heat 
of the sun occur simultaneously * Pujyapadu is also of the same 
opinion. According to him, knowledge and intuition occur in 
succession in the imperfect who is under the influence of obstructive 
karma, while in the perfect who is completely free from the veil 


■ smumfo* /Hfgttwft Jo ntttiki —Ave^yaka- 
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of obscuring karma, they occur simultaneously. 1 AkaJarika also 
supports the some view, says : ' I f the knowledge and intuition 
of the omniscient were to occur in succession, his perfection 
would be conditional and accidental- To the omniscient who has 
destroyed all the relevant karmic veils* the universal and the 
particular reveal themselves simultaneously/* The same position 
is possessed by Vidyanandi who holds that the awareness of the 
generic form is intuition, and the comprehension of the specific 
characters is knowledge. The knowledge-obscuring karma and 
the intuition-obscuring karma obstruct these faculties. Because 
of the presence of these two, people like us are not in a position to 
possess intuition and knowledge in all perfection. There is no 
reason why the universal and the particular should be revealed 
only in alternate succession and not simultaneously when the two 
types of karma are destroyed simultaneously due to a particular 
kind of purification of the self.* 

SUCCESSIVE OCCURRENCE OF INTUITION AND 
KNOWLEDGE 

Now* we proceed to the problem of the successive occurrence 
uf intuition and knowledge in the omniscient. Jinabhadra is a 
great advocate of this view. He has very elaborately dealt with 
the problem in his Vi^&|iva|yaka-bh 3 sya and Vi^aga-vatl. He 
has mentioned all the three positions and advanced arguments for 
and against all of them. His own opinion is in favour of 
the successive occurrence, since he sincerely recognises the 
validity of the scriptural texts. He argues that if perfect 
intuition and perfect knowledge are identical and not separate, 
what is the sense in recognising two separate veils of karma, viz., 
in t u if ion -obscu ri ng karm a an d kno wledgembscu ring karma ? 
Moreover, the scriptural conception of five types of knowledge 
and four types of intuit ton is condemned by those who are not 
prepared to accept the successive occurrence of intuition and 
knowledge/ The view of the simultaneous occurrence ol intuition 
and knowledge is also invalid, since two conscious activities 
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cannot occur at the same instant.* Now h I he opponent may 
argue that the simultaneous occurrence of the two in the 
imperfect is not possible, since he is under the inf!ucnce of the 
veil of obstructive karma ami thus, not completely free from it; 
but in the case of tiic perfect who is completely free from 
obstructive karma, it is not an impossibility. This argument, 
according to jinabhadra* is also futile. The faculty of thesdj is 
qualitatively the same whether it is partially free or completely 
free. 4 The cognition of the self is of the same type whether it is 
imperfect or perfect. The only difference between the two is that 
perfect cognition comprehends alt the objects with all their 
modes, whereas imperfect knowledge does not claim to 
comprehend all of them. Thus, Jimbhadra supports the 
alternative occurrence of intuition and knowledge of the 
omniscient on the basis of scripture* 

INTUITION AND KNOWLEDGE AS IDENTICAL 

Now, w'e come to Siddhasena who did not recognise the 
intuition and knowledge of an omniscient being as two separate 
faculties. According to his logical mind, both these faculties are 
identical as regards the case of the omniscient. He observes: 
* We can distinguish between knowledge and intuition up to direct 
cognition of mind f M a nahfi array &), In omniscience, however, 
knowledge and intuition are identical \* He elaborates the 
remark in a systematic and logical way. When perfect 
knowledge dawns just after the complete destruction of the 
relevant karma, perfect intuition also must dawn immediately 
after the complete destruction of the veil o! the relevant karma. 
And as it is unanimously admitted that both the destructions are 
simultaneous, it logically follows that both perfect intuition and 
perfect knowledge also occur at the same time.* As it is 
maintained that there is no sensory cognition, i.-e., the senses do 
not serve any purpose as regards the cognition of the omniscient 
who lias completely destroyed the karmic veil that obscures 
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copniti&n, so also it should be admitted that there is no separate 
faculty of intuition in one who has completely destroyed the 
relevant karmic veil. * 1 * The contention that knowledge is 
determinate and distinct, whereas intuition h indeterminate and 
indistinct is tme only in the case of an imperfect person. As 
regards a person who has destroyed all the relevant karmic 
obstructions, such distinction lias no meaning. In his case, there 
is no distinction between determinate knowledge and indeter¬ 
minate knowledge, 5 The difference of distinct and indistinct, 
determinate and indeterminate, is tme only in the case of the 
knowledge of imperfect beings, and not with regard to the 
knowledge of perfect ones. He further argues: [f it is admitted 
that the omniscient intuits the unknown and knows the un intuited, 
the conception of all perfection would be ridiculous, 3 According 
to the view of the successive occurrence of intuition and 
knowledge in the omniscient, a perfect person knows a fact that 
was not comprehended before, and intuits a feature of an object 
winch was not cognised previously, since his cognition occurs in 
succession. In a different language, for the omniscient some 
aspect of an object remains unknown for ever. If such is the 
case, what is the charm in admitting omniscience? Furthermore, 
in the scriptures, omniscience has been described to have begin¬ 
ning but no end, 1 Those who have any regard for the command¬ 
ments of scripture must realise the significance of this fact- If it 
is held that at the lime of perfect intuition, knowledge is not 
possible, and at the moment of perfect knowledge, intuition is 
an impossibility, it would mean to admit the break of continuity 
of both of them, but this is absurd, since it goes against the 
scriptures that prescribe non-break.* If the destruction of 
intuition-obscuring karma anil knowledge-obscuring; karma takes 
place simultaneously, and the problem arises which of the two, 
perfect intuition anti perfect knowledge, should spring forth 
first ? Naturally, the priority cannot be given to any one of them. 
Nor is if proper to maintain the simultaneous occurrence of both. 


1 Sjninati-tarka-prakanii?a T II. ft, 
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for two conscious activities never synchronised If the removal 
of the obstruction of both intuition and knowledge takes place at 
one and the same moment, does the question at all arise as to 
which of the two arises first ? 

NATURE OF worldly SOUL 

VMIdeva describes the nature of the ! worldly) soul in the 
following manner: 

The soul which is proved by direct experience (^rrfTJijtaa) 
etc., is the knower {pram&ff). It is essentially conscious, 
changing, agent, direct enjoyer, equal in extent to its own body, 
different in each body, and the possessor of material kamias. 3 

All these characteristics serve specific purposes. He intends 
to refute all those schools that do not agree with his conception 
of soul. 

The first characteristic of the soul that it is proved by direct 
experience is meant to refute the view of the Carvika that does 
not regard soul as a separate substance- The arguments for the 
separate existence of soul have already been given. 

CONSCIOUSNESS AS THE ESSENCE OF SOUL 

The second characteristic that it is essentially conscious, is 
meant for refuting the view of the Nyaya-Vai^esika school which 
regards consciousness as an accidental quality of soul. Caitjmya 
(consciousness) which one would expect to be regarded as the 

very essence of Siman (soul) is treated by the Vaiiesikas and 

Nniyayikas as an adventitious (mpMbika) quality 1 which comes 
temporarily into the soul as a result of the working of the 
machinery of cognition. Caiianya or jftana is, thus, something 

different from ilfman (soul). This view is refuted in the 

following way: 

If jaana is supposed to be absolutely distinct from Atman, the 
jMna of Mr, Caitra is in the same position with respect to his 
Atman as the jnAfut of .Mr, Maitra, that is to say, bolh the fMnas 

1 Sa^mati-tojltA-prakarAnaj II, V* * 

1 PrumdLi pratyakiUdtprajiddhti Jtm&, 

CaU&HvaJV&rQpuJi paritfdmi krttitd sd.k^ithh&kia nsidthnp# t i i?m ip a h 
pratikfrimm bhinnah pa ttdgahhddrffaiami* riv a m . — Fnmiui- 

nftva-tattvilokii. VII, 

* ’ Ca i fdflyd maupddk iA-i matman i> Jt>‘at' 

-Anyayo^l‘ vavacdudft-dvttlii^ikfi. 8 
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would be equally strangers to the Sbrnn of Mr. Caitra, and there 
is no reason why his jfidfta should serve him better than the jndna 
of any other person in determining the nature of things. In fact, 
there is no such thing as his own jMn*, aJI pumas being equally 
foreign to him. An explanation may be offered by the other side: 
JMna is absolutely distinct from dim tin, but it is connected with 
diman by sum a ifiya-sam bandha f inherent relationship ) and hence, 
the plana of Mr. Caitra is not in the same position with respect 
to him as the jMna of Mr. Maitra ; for the former is connected 
with him by mmav&ya relation, while the latter is not so. But 
this explanation can be easily refuted. According to the 
YailesLka, samavaya is one. eternal, and all-pervasive, 1 and there¬ 
fore* it is impossible that the jiUina should reside in Caitra and 
not in Maitra ; and since the souls are also aII-pervasive according 
to this school, the jtiana which takes place in one Stm&n takes 
place in all the Stmans as well and any knowledge which Caitra 
has acquired will belong to Maitra also. 

Granted that it is possible for jfidna to be connected with 
diman by samavdya relation. But a question still remains to be 
answered : By what relation is the saiHjirovd connected with jndmt 
and dfmufl ? If the answer is that it is connected by another 
samavtlya* that would mean an unending series of j^mavSvas and it 
will lead to an infinite regress. If the answer is in the form of 
1 itself,' w?hy should not jMna and diman be connected of them¬ 
selves without requiring a samavdya relation to accomplish the 
connection ? 

The Vaiitsikas and Naiyayikas advance another argument 
that the distinction between iitman and jO&na is essential owing 
to their being related as kart? (agent) and ha run a \ instrument). 
dttrnm being the kartr and jMmi the katana. The Jain a thinkers 
hold that the position of jmfm is different from that of an 
ordinary karana such as a scythe ( ddira ), jmhia is an internal 
katana, while the scythe is an external karanv* Sow, if an 
internal karana as jiidtta could be shown to be absolutely distinct 
like scythe from kafir (Itman), the argument of absolute 
distinction betw’eon pain a and dinian would stand valid, but not 
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otherwise. We say: dp Devadatta sees with the eyes and lamp/’ * 1 
Here 1 eye 4 and lamp 1 'ire both karanas* but on that account 
the tiivo are not in the same position of absolute distinction with 
respect to Devadatta. Hence, jmina is not absolutely distinct 
from as an ordinary karaija. It is identical with the soul,, 

having different types of modifications { parySyas ). 

Now, the opponent asks that if jmlna and diman are one, how 
is their relation of kartf and karanu to be accounted for? The 
answer is given by the analogy of a serpent who makes a coil of 
liis body by his own body, 2 It may be said that the conception 
of kartr and karam in the case of the serpent is simply imaginary. 
How can it be said to be imaginary, when we actually see the 
effect, viz^ the coil, w'hich is a new state of res? different from the 
former state of motion ? No amount of imagination could make 
us believe that a pillar was going to wind itself into a coil* 

Next, consider the word caitanya* It is the abstract noun 
from cetane which means d&tkm- Thus, caitanyu means the 
bktlvti, svar&pa. or nature of tihnan, Now, how can the bhdva 
{ nature) of a thing be absolutely distinct from the thing ? 

The opponent again argues that diman is no doubt ceiarm but 
that is not without a cause, but is owing to edand coming to 
reside by satoavdya relation in dfrtian as is shown by actual 
experience [prathi)* The counter argument is in the following 
manner; If you are prepared to accept the evidence of praiHi, 
you must admit that iitmdn is by nature upayogdimaka t i.e.. of 
the nature o i consciousness. Nobody is aware of being first 
aedana, and afterwards becoming edana in consequence of the 
connection with ettanii, or of edand coming to reside by samavdya 
relation in him who was at first act tom. On the contrary, he is 
always aware of himself as the knower ( jruliaj. 

It may be further held that the consciousness * jndnav&naAam 1 
(1 have knowledge) would prove a distinction between jrulna 
(knowledge) and pliant (self), for the former is that which is 
possessed and the latter is that which possesses. This contention 
is also untenable* Who possesses the consciousness 'jndnttv&nakam' 
in the theory of the opponent? Not the soul, because it b 


1 Itiptrta raAfw&a DrvadatinA palyafj. 
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supposed to tit' jada, i,e T , essentially devoid of jMfta in itself like a 
pi teller (gkuta )* By this theory, it cannot he averted that 
(liman i 5 jada, arid yet is able to become conscious, Hence p that 
substance which ha* the consciousness as ' jnanavanaham ' cannot 
in itself be jada by nature. Therefore, ditm n is not in itself jada 
by nature which afterwards comes to possess jnmia by samartiya 
relation, but it is essentially conscious. 

SOUL AS A CHANGING ENTITY 

The soul is said to l>o changing- This characteristic is meant 
for refuting the theory of the Sankhya and other systems that 
regard soul as an absolutely permanent entity. They do not 
admit it as changing. According to the Simkhya system, pur&$u 
( soul) is devoid of form, conscious., enjoyer, permanent, omni¬ 
present, static, inactive, devoid of three (saliva, rajas, and 

£ama$ f ] and subtle. Now, if purusa is permanent, i.e„ h aparinami, 
lie is above modifications of any sort; he is not Liable to undergo 
bondage; (or the same reason, he is devoid of action 1 kriyd) and 
cannot transmigrate from one life to another. Hence, there is no 
occasion for nmksa (liberation ) in his case. L Therefore, purusa is 
neither bound nor liberated. He does not transmigrate, it is the 
prakfii [primordial matter) that is bound, liberated, and reborn." 1 
The jrdna asks : If prakfli Is bound and liberated, what is that 
which binds it ? Itppakfti itself is bound and liberated, there will 
be no difference between bondage and liberation, because prakfti 
is always present. Hence, no quest ion of bondage and liberation 
will arise In this case. If the response of purum is necessary to 
influence pwkrti* the response is not possible without parindma, 
i.c. p modification or change of purusa* The mere presence of 
prakrti could bring about no change in unless puntsa was 

capable of action. According to the Slnkliya system, iL is prakrti 
which is said to be subject to pleasure and pain i sukha and 
duhkhii). Purusa is reflected in buddhi (intellect) which is a 
factor in the evolution of firakfti. It is the effect of this 
reflection which is responsible for regarding purusa to be subject 
to pleasure and pain. This theory of the Sankhya school also 
proves paritjidma in purusa* Without purusa separating from his 
original character, he could not be said to be subject to pleasure 
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and pain. And the moment it is admitted that the original 
character is lost and a new one acquired, the opera lion of losing 
one and acquiring the other is a kriyM which makes pttntsa a kart? 
(agent) which is contrary to the Sankhva tenets. When it is 
proved that partis a is active. I,e., he Joses one character and 
acquires another one, it goes without saying that pmusa is 
parisuitmn, he** active and changing, and not inactive and 
absolutely permanent. 

Moreover, if pleasure and pain of which we are all undeniably 
conscious as belonging to ourselves, he., to our dtman, do not 
belong to diman, they will have to hang in the air, since bnddhi 
is incompetent to possess them, it being held to he jada 
( unconscious} + Hence* atman is active and changing having 
consciousness as its essence. 

SOUL AS AGENT 

The Sinkhya -school does noL regard *7[man or purusa as 
agent „ active entity. Puntsa^ according to this school, is merely 
a silent and passive spectator. This view has been already 
refuted. Pleasure and pain cannot belong to an unconscious 
entity. Puru§a is subject to pleasure and pain because conscious¬ 
ness belongs i aparusa only. When it is proved that pleasure and 
pain belong to pttntsa, it is obvious that punisa is active, because 
rm inactive entity cannot W subject to pleasure and pain. 
Moreover, consciousness itself is active because the term 
consciousness implies knowledge or intelligence which is active in 
character. 

SOUL AS ENJGYER 

The fifth characteristic of soul is its direct enjoyment. The 
Sankhyas maintain that purtisa is enjoycr in an indirect manner, 
i.c., through buddhi. The Jainas say that material buddhi cannot 
enjoy anything. Pumsa is the karfr and bhokfr (agent and 
enjoyer) directly and not through buddhi. Enjoyment is the 
function of a conscious substance. Pumsa is conscious, hence, 
enjoyment belongs to pnntsa and not to bmidhi which is un¬ 
conscious. Moreover, pumsa cannot be reflected in buddhi 
because pnrusa is immaterial, while bnddhi is material, and it is 
evident that an immaterial substance can never be reflected in a 
material substance. Hence, the soul is the direct enjoyer of all 
actions performed by it. 
a 
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SOUL AS EQUAL IN EXTENT TO ITS BODY 

The soul is said to be equal in extent to its own body. This 
characteristic has been given to refute the view of the Naiyuyikas, 
the Vai^erikas, the Sank hy as, the Mirnlmsakas, and the like who 
hotel that a sou] is omnipresent like ether. They believe in the 
existence of many souls hut do not admit that they are equal in 
extent to their own bodies. They say that all the souls are 
all-pervasive, i.e.„ present everywhere. To admit a soul to be 
equal in extent to its own body is a unique conception of the 
Jaina, The doctrine which advocates the vtbhitiva oI alm&n (a 
soul is everywhere) is a doctrine which on the face of it. says the 
Jaina h is contrary to our experience. A thing must ]>e where its 
quality is found, e.g.. a pitcher exists where its form exists and 
not elsewhere. 1 It may be argued: Do we not smell from a 
distance? The answer is: " No/ The particles which possess the 
smell fly to our nose and then we smell. lint it may be asked : 
Does magic not work at a distance? The reply comes: ‘ No/ 
The presiding deity of the magical formula or practice who resides, 
elsewhere is working there. This view of soul as equal in extent 
to its own body may be justified by means of the following 
syllogism : A soul is not all-pervasive p because its qualities are 
not found everywhere: that thing whose qualities are not found 
everywhere is not all pervasive like a pitcher; the soul also is such; 
therefore, it is not all-pervasive. The heterogeneous example is 
ether which is all-pervasive because its qualities are found every¬ 
where. The point is this chat the measure of a soul is only as 
much as that of the body it occupies. That is to say. there is no 
soul outside the body it occupies, for its attributes are found only 
in that body* * To give an illustration, the attributes of a pitcher 
exist only in a pitcher and not outside it. As an alternative 
argument it may be said: That is non-existent there inhere it 
cannot be realised by any one of the means of knowledge. For 
example, a piece of doth does not permeate a pitcher which 
is separate from it* The soul is not realised outride the 
body. Consequently, it should be taken to be non-existent 
there. 3 
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To refute this conclusion of the Jr ilia, the NaiyrLyika urges in 
the course of his answer that the adfsta I karma ) of our Atman is 
supposed to act even at a distance and it cannot be there hanging 
in the air without an underlying substratum ; consequently, our 
must be supposed to be existing even there. Since ad r$f.i 
works everywhere, the underlying substance^ viz. F iHman must 
also exist everywhere. 

The Jaina gives a counter argument. He denies that adrsta 
is acting there and everywhere. Things, according to him F have 
their own nature—a fact winch is ultimate and does not admit of 
question or explanation—and that nature is not caused by adf^a. 
Fire burns because it has got the nature of burning. We cannot 
say that fire burns, because arfrfte ts there. It bums of itself. 

Secondly, to say that the natures of the things are determined 
by adfihi is to leave no room for Gcd + 

Thirdly, since they hold that atmans &re many, if each of them 
is vibhu (all-pervasivo) also, as they believe, what a wonderful 
clash and interpenetration of iHmans would ensue? Moreover, 
each of them would enter the Atman of God Himself, and each 
would thereby become a creator: for they believe that God is the 
creator of this universe. 

It may be further urged: tmless an at man was vibhu, how 
could it draw to itself the particles of the body in which it has to 
dwell in the next life? The Jainas reply that it Is not necessary 
for the Simon to be vibhu for drawing the particles of the body* 
because if it is so, our body will be equal in extent to the whole 
universe h for our atman is all-pervasive. If we accept this 
argument that to draw the particles of the body, the soul must be 
all-pervasive, our body would be of a horribly vast size, because 
onr soul wall draw to itself all the particles of the universe. 

The Naiyayika gives a further argument: If we believe that 
the soul is body-sized, as a consequence, it will be savayava, Le*, 
having parts and therefore a karya (product), just like the body 
itself. The Jaina F however, is prepared to accept the logical 
consequence. More accurately he says that Atman has prade&as> 
though not avayav&s in an ordinary sense. He believes that d/m&n 
is bilva vtfr*f, is ptirinSmith and does change from time to time, for 
k is a substance having the qualities of origination H decay, and 
permanence, He does not believe in the absolute change Iciness 
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of "rtman t or lor tin- matter of that. in absolute changelessness of 
anything whatsoever. 1ft further points out that for some time 
after a body is cut, its parts continue to throb and retain the 
in them, After that, they rejoin the tliman of the body 
from which they are rut. The particles which are cut retain 
their connection with the soul as the threads of a lotus-stick 
remain united even when the stick is cut into two. 

It should he noted that Jainism is the only school of Indian 
philosophy that holds that iltmm is body-sij,ed. The only other 
school which holds an analogous, though not the same doctrine, is 
the school of Ramanuja, according to which, the jrtJna of 
altmit, though not the atman itself, undergoes contraction and 
expansion, 

VARIETIES OF SOULS 

jainism belseves that each body possesses a different soul, and 
hence, there are many souls. It is also held that one body can be 
occupied by more than one soul but one soul cannot occupy more 
than one body^ 

Hrr j - ri Ved&ntin may say that many varieties c\ tine soul are 
unwarranted, for the soul is everywhere the same. Like the sky, 
it is ah-pervashre. Qu account of illusion, we think that there 
are different souls in different bodies. Really speaking, it is one. 
This view refuted as follows: As regards the sky, it is 
all right to hold that it is only one, for the sky, even while 
permeating all the corporeal bodies, is seen to be uniform—free from 
any distinctions. Such is not, however, the case w ith the soul in 
question, ft is not observed to be uniform, for it differs from body to 
body ( pinda to pinda ). Moreover, the difference in characteristics 
presupposes the difference in those having the characteristics. 
Hence, the souf is not one in number. 1 

Here is the illustration; The living beings in this world differ 
from one another, for there is a difference in their characteristics. 
As a parallel example, we may mention water pots, etc. What¬ 
ever is not different from another object does not differ in 
characteristics from it. As for example, the sky is everywhere 
the same. Moreover, if there were only one soul, then there would 
be nothing tike happiness, misery, bondage, and emancipation. 


1 Vi.^,1 \n!l\ik»-tsb%i, 15 ft i. 
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But they do exist. Therefore* nil the souls are different and their 
number Is not one but many. * 1 

How do the characteristics differ in each body? The soul has 
uiayaga as its characteristic. This iipuyogu has indefinite 
varieties* for it differs from body to body, some having the 
utkarsa, Le., the maximum upuyoga, some having the apabarsa, 
l.e., the minimum npayoga* and some having tipay&ga between 
these two extremes. Therefore. souls are of indefinite kinds 
owing to the uni ini i ted varieties of up&yogaJ 1 

Furthermore, if the number of soul is only one and not more, 
the soul cannot he an agent, an enjoyer, a thinker* and a 
mundane being. That which is one in number, is not a doer, etc. 
This fact is corroborated by the example of the sky. 

Thus, owing to oneness there is no possibility for happiness, 
misery^. bondage, liberation, enjoyment, thinking, etc. So it 
follows that there are many souls and not only one and these 
souls are equal in extent to their own bodies which they happen 
to occupy at a particular time, 

SOUr. AS THE POSSESSOR OF MATERIAL KARMA 
The soul has been said to be the possessor of material karmas* 
This characteristic is meant to refute a two-fold belieL First 
it attacks Those philosophers who do not regard karma or adpsLi 
as a valid existence. The Carvakas of Indian thought fal] into 
this category. Secondly, the adjective 'material 1 is directed 
against those thinkers who do not regard karma or adr&fa as 
material. They are the Naiyayikas. the Vajkgikas, etc. 

Lord MaMvfra says: ,B G long lived AgmhhfltiL You 
entertain a doubt about the existence of karma, which is a 
multitude of p&ratn&HMs ( atoms), for you think that its existence 
cannot be established by any one of the pramd^ts (means of 
knowledge). You argue that karma is not directly perceived* 
because it is super-sensuous as is ilie case with the horn on the 
head of a hare. Other arguments that you advance are the same 
as mentioned by your brother Indrabhuli in the case of soul. 

But these lines of argument are faulty* This karma is 
certainly pratya&sa to me. Moreover* its existence is such as can 


»■ Visttava^yaka-bhaRya. 
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be realised by you by means of inference. Hence, it is not 
justifiable to believe that no pramUna can establish its existence. 
The karma is either good or bad. The good karma makes us 
experience happiness, whereas the bad karma misery." 1 

There b a k&rma I cause) for experiencing happiness and 
misery, since it is a kMrya I effect ] as is the case with a sprout. 
It is no use arguing that since the karma is not pratyaksa to 
everybody, it should nnt exist. There is no Such rule that what 
is pratyaMpa to one, should be necessarily so to another- A Lion is 
not praiynksu to all beings. But on that account, it is not true 
to say that a lion docs not exist. Therefore, the karma does 
exist, since it is directly perceived by an omniscient being. 

Moreover, the karma is praiyak$a to the doubter, too, since he 
realises its kilrya . as is the case with material atoms, which 
though not directly realisable, are pra£yak$a, since their harvas 
( effects) like a pitcher, etc.* * are directly perceived. 

This point of cause am] effect is further explained. Just as a 
sprout which is a kfitya, has a seed for it, so happiness and misery, 
which are well known to every individual, have a cause, because 
they arc k&ryas- And this cause is nothing but karma and so it 
exists. A question may be raised: A garland, sandal paste, a 
woman, and the like are the causes of happiness, whereas a 
serpent, poison, a thorn, etc,, are those of misery. All these 
causes of happiness and misery are seen—are the objects of the 
sense of sight. So* why should we believe karma to be their 
cause —the karma which is not seen ? To admit a thing not seen 
in the place of one that is seen is not justifiable. 

This question is out of place owing to vyabhic&a (irrelevancy). 
It is a matter of common experience that persons having the same 
means for enjoying happiness, do not get the same type of 
happiness. It is the same case with those who have the same or 
similar means to suffer misery. This difference in each case, 
cannot be without a cause which is not seen. This very- unseen 
cause is karma. 

Furthermore, just as the body in youth is preceded by a body 
in childhood, so is the body in childhood preceded by another 
body. The body which is prior to that iti childhood is karma.* 

* Vftfi on VL4csSvaiyaka-bha?i5Ti, ifm. 
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The opponent asks: If on the ground that we can see the 
body, etc., which are the effects, the karma is proved to be their 
cause, then, on the ground that the effect has a physical form, the 
karma also will have to be admitted as something having a 
physical form. The Jaina thinkers reply: Karma has indeed a 
physical form. 

The following four illustrations are conclusive for tile fact that 
karma has a physical form : 

i. Karma has a physical form because of the experience of 
pleasure, pain, etc. That has a physical form in association with 
which pleasure, etc., are experienced, just as the food one eats. 
There is no experience of pleasure, etc., in association with that 
which is without a physical shape, just as in connection with the 
ether. 

2 m That in association with which a burning sensation arises is 
found to be something having a physical form, just as in 
association with fire, there is the rise of a burning sensation* 
So, pain occurs when one is in association with karma* 
Therefore it has a form. 

3. There is an addition of our strength by means of external 
objects. Only a physical strength can have an addition by means 
of the physical substance, just as a pot gets strength by means of 
oil* etc. Such is the case with our strength which is karmic 
(product of karma) and on account of its being karmic, it can 
have an addition by means of external objects. 

4. Karma has a physical form because it undergoes change in a 
way different from soul The parinfimitva (change) of karma is 
inferred from the parin&tniiva of its k&ryas (effects) like body* 
etc. If the effect is mutable* the mutability of its cause is 
automatically recognised, just as the mutability of milk is 
recognised from the paring*m of its Mrya (curd) in the form of 
butter-milk ( takra ), 

Now, if we agree that karma is mUrta. how 1 could the murta 
karma be connected with the amfirta jiva 1 formless soul); either 
bv means of the samavdya I inherent relationship ) or by the 
samVQga (combination)? As a tnfirte gkafa (pot) is connected 
with the am&rta dMtts (ether 1 by means of the samyoga and an 
object like finger is connected with kriya (action) like contraction 
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by means of the samtivSya, so here also karma is connected with 
_jfra. 

How could the amdria soul be favourably or adversely affected 
by the mUrta karma? The answer is: It can be affected in the 
way as vijMna, etc,, are affected by a drink of wine, medicine, etc. 

Or, the mudane soul is not absolutely ani&rfa, because it has 
assumed an alteration in the continuous chain of karma, which 
has no beginning. Now, since karma is milt in and iitmati is 
similar to karma to a certain extent, fitmatt is also mUrtu to a 
certain extent even though it is amUrta by its sw&Affwr. 
Consequently, the soul can be affected by the mMa karma. 
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CONCEPTION OF MATTER 


' D OES matter exist ? a It is a very complicated problem in the 
sphere of philosophy. The idealists maintain that the uni¬ 
verse is a spiritual reality. Matter does not enjoy any separate 
existence independent of spirit or thought. The realists do not 
agree with this view. They explicitly say that the material 
reality is absolutely independent ui the spiritual reality. It does 
not depend upon thought for its existence. It is as real ns thought 
itself. 

REALITY QF MATTER 

Jainism, being a school of realism, certainly believes in an 
independent and separate existence of matter. When the idealist 
perceives various effects of material elements, he entertains a 
doubt whether material elements fft/ifihtx) exist or not. The 
Jaina thinkers maintain that the doubt about a non-existent 
object is totally unjustifiable as in the case of sky-Jfower and 
hare-horn where non-existence is certain. The point is that our 
doubt is justifiable in the case of existent objects only. We 
entertain no doubt in regard to an absolutely non-existent object. 
The doubt is only possible in the case of existent objects like tree 
and man ( sfhanu and furma ), If we raise any doubt as regards 
a non-existent object* we will have to raise a doubt in the case of 
sky-flower and hare-horn also* 

To establish the existence of self, w r e say that * I think there¬ 
fore 1 am ' or ' I doubt therefore I exist/ Similarly, what ls the 
harm if vve say that 1 1 doubt about the existence of external 
objects therefore they do exist 1 or * all things which are 
distinctly perceived are true/ As Descartes, the father of modern 
I Western ) philosophy says: '1 think therefore I am -' a)gifo 
zrgo sum / In the same way. " 1 perceive all things dearly and 
distinctly therefore they are true/ 

To support the belief that doubt springs up even in absolute 
nonexistence, the opponent may advance an argument like this : 
Just as in a dream, a poor lei low raises a doubt and questions 
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whether there is an elephant or a mountain before his hoy sc, 
though in fact, nothing like them exists there; so also, at other 
places, doubt can be raised in spite of the absolute non-existence 
of objects, 

This argument of the opponent is totally baseless. In dreams, 
doubt arises on account of various reasons. As for example, when 
an object is seen or experienced formerly, the remembrance of 
that experience gives rise to doubt. Similarly, it is some past 
experience which brings a dream into existence and on the basis of 
that previous experience, we reject the dream. Thus, doubt arises 
from an existent object and not from absolute negation. If 
such were not the case, the doubt should also have to arise from 
objects like the sixth element {xa&fka l*hutu ), etc., which has 
never been existent so far. 

The causes that bring dreams into existence are as follows 1 
i + Previous experience —Certain acts like bathing, taking food, etc., 
that have once been experienced are perceived again in dreams 
due to some reason, 

2 + Observation —When objects like elephants* horses, etc., are 
perceived in a dream, the dream is said to have been caused by 
the observed objects. 

3. Attentive camidtratum— A dream representing acquisition of a 
beloved, etc., is called the dream of the object which is attentively 
considered. 

q. Hearing —When places like heaven and hell which are only 
heard of t and not seen, are perceived in a dream. 

5- Disturbance of health— III health caused by physical disorders is 
also one of the causes of dreams. 

6* Deity — When one beholds a deity adverse or favourable in a 
dream, the dream can be called dclLy-caused. 

7. Watery plate — This is also one of the causes when one dreams 
in the midst of a watery region. 

f? + Meritorious act — A dream is said to be good according to the 
auspicious actions that may be its cause. 

y. Sinful act A dream is called bad according to the inauspicious 
actions that may be its cause. 


1 ViaesSvt^yaka-nhi^ya, 1703, 
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According to the neurological theory, a dream is a partial 
awakening It is the activity of disconnected cells or neurograms 
that have remained in a state of relative irritability or readiness 
to respond. Delage, a French writer on dreams, has summed up 
his psychological theory of dreams m the statement that the 
dream is a perseveration of the unadjusted. This means that the 
dream is the working out of a problem which was unsolved 
during the working period. According to the psycho-neurological 
theory 1 of Morton, a dream is an apperceptive trial and error 
process. This means that a dream is a series of attempts to 
perceive and interpret a stimulus. These attempts arc unsuccess¬ 
ful or only partly successful. The theory advanced by Sigmund 
Freud may be summed up briefly in the statement that a dream 
is a symbolical fulfilment of repressed infantile sex-wishes. 
Freud distinguished between the manifest and latent content 
of dream, and pointed out that the manifest con lent is 
symbolical to the latent sexual wishes. These sexual wishes are 
really of a childish or undeveloped nature. Thus, according to the 
Freudian theory, a dream is an expression of unsatisfied needs. 
The theory that a dream represents a mental conflict has been 
suggested by Rivers and others. According to Adler, present 
problems are responsible lor dreams. Jung is of the opinion that 
we experience our pa^t events in dream. According to him r 
dreams are a sort of memory. 

All til esc psychological theories as well as the views expressed 
by the Jain a thinkers establish firmly that dream is not non¬ 
existent. Its contents are past experiences and the like. Thus, 
when dream itself is existent, how can the opponent hold the 
physical world to be non-existent like dream ? Hence, the existence 
of material objects cannot be unreal- Therefore, matter does 
exist- 

MEANING OF 1 PCD GAL A' 

The Jaina writers have used the term 1 pudgalu " exactly in the 
sense of matter, fc Pudgate 1 is one of the six substances recognised 
by Jainism. The term fc puigah' has been used in the sense of 
soul by the Buddhist writers. How does the jaina explain the 
word r pudgala * ? The word J pud gala * has two parts : 1 pud 1 and 
' gated The first part J pud * means ‘ to combine 1 and the second 
part 1 gate' means r to dissociate/ Hence, the etymological 
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meaning of the word * pudgata * 1 is: that substance which under¬ 
goes modifications by combinations and dissociations. This 
definition of J pudgafa ' is very significant. It Ls "pudgala h alone 
that undergoes modification hy combination and dissociation. 
T 3 i is process of combination and dissociation docs not occur in 
substances other than ' pudgula** One form of matter is changed 
into another by combinations and dissociations of material 
constituents. The selection of the word ' pitdgah T is full of deep 
meaning. It is worthy of note tiiat the use of this word in the 
sense of matter is quite peculiar to Jainism, 

DEFINITION OF MATTER 

Matter has four chief characteristics associated with it. yul* 
touch, taste, smell, and colour. 1 Each and every dement of 
matter possesses these four characteristics. 

Touch — Eight kinds of touch have been described in the Jaina 
works. They are named as soft { mrdu}, hard ( katkina } p heavy 
[S wu '■ Light [laghn J ± cold (ilia ) t hot f b smooth ( snigdhn b 
and rough {rfiksa}.- Modern psychology recognises only four 
principal kinds of touch, viz Vl cold, hot, painful, and general. 

Taste — It is of five kinds : bitter (tiktn )< sour ( halnka )„ acidic 
(inula ) t sweet {madhur), and astringent (/tdsiiytf b 

Smelt —Smell is of two kinds t good smell and bad smell 
( sMrbkigandha and asurbhigandka }. 

Colmt —Five kinds of colour are described i blue (mta ). 
yellow' (pita)* white (Attfa), black ( k r $na l and red {lohita)* 

Thus, the four characteristics are divided into twenty 
categories. (6 kinds of touch plus 5 kinds of taste plus 2 kinds 
of smell plus 5 kinds of colour=2o kinds). That is why it is 
mentioned in the Vyakhya-prajfiapti-sataka that r pudg&l*' is 
characterised by five kinds of colour, five kinds of taste, two kinds 
of smell, and eight kinds of touch, 4 


1 Tattvftrthi’ftfitra, \\ *3. 
f Tattviithi-rijiivinilifi, V. 33, 7. 

5 ibid., V, =3, S-tq, 

1 Vy*kh>tf P T*jiU*ptMiuiks, XII. 5, 430 
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It is further maintained that the foregoing twenty axe the 
principal divisions. Ill fact each of these can be further sub¬ 
divided into numerable, innumerable, and indefinite ways. * 1 

PARTS OF MATTER 

Matter consists of numerable, innumerable, and indefinite parts 
according to its different combinations.* The scientific division 
of matter is like this 

x. Concrete matter, z. Invisible matter. The concrete form 
is called Matter and the invisible form is known as Energy. 
Matter is further divided into solids, liquids, and gases. All 
the three forms of matter consist of molecules and atoms 
(skaiuUtds and shandha dtias.) Atoms are again an assemblage of 
indivisible elementary particles as protons, electrons, and their 
combinations. 

The Jaina thinkers also regard matter to be of two kinds: 
concrete or perceptible skandhas ; molecules) and imperceptible or 
subtle ante (atoms) When we say that atoms (<?««) are 
imperceptible, we only mean that they are imperceptible explicitly. 
Tbc contact or relation between our sense-organs and atoms 
is present but on account of the lack of capability of the sense- 
organs or nerves to send the message to the brain in an explicit 
form, we are unable to perceive them distinctly. In other words, 
there is a sensation of atoms but wc are not aware of it, i.e.. we 
have no perception of atoms. 

Matter is said to consist of numerable ( sanhhtya ), 
innumerable ( asankheya ). and indefinite ( anania) parts 
( pradeias.) This statement seems to be contradictory, since the 
number of the universal spatial units ( lokSk&ia-pradefas ) is only 
innumerable, whereas the material units may be indefinite. How 
can an idefinite number of material particles be accommodated in 
innumerable particles of the universal space ? This question would 
have been quite valid if all the indefinite particles of matter were 
in a free state. But they arc not so. Even an ordinary person 
has the experience that a tiny piece of fuel on combustion gives 


1 5anraftlliL-5iddhfc + V. aj- 
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rise to nn enormous volume of smoke-part ides. A scientist knows 
that a quantity of water when converted into steam occupies a 
volume al>out 1700 times greater than the original volume. There¬ 
fore, there is no possibility of contradiction between the concep¬ 
tion of the universal spatial particles that are innumerable 
( &satikk*ya ) and that of indefinite ! anania) particles of matter 

Now, how can we justify the conception of numerability, 
innumerability, and indcfinitencss oi material particles? It is said 
that in one pradt§a r Le + , in one unitary cell of space only one 
atom of matter will find place if it is in a free state, but in an 
aggregate form any number of atoms can occupy one or more 
units of space * 1 The same idea can be expressed in a different 
language : One atom occupies one unit of space, hut two atoms in 
a state of combination may also be accommodated in the same 
unit. Two free atoms will occupy two units, but two atoms 
forming a diatomic molecule can cover one as well as two units. 
Three atoms can be located Ln a single unit if they are ail in a 
state of condensation: they can occupy two spatial units if two 
atoms are in a state of condensation and one is free; they occupy 
three spatial particles tf they arc all free. And this process is to 
be continued to infinity.* 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE CONCEPTION OF THE 
VAISESIKA AND THAT OF THE JAIN A 

The Valie^ikas regard nine substances as the constituent 
elements of the universe other than qualities, actions, etc. They 
are: earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, space, soul, and mind. 

Of these nine substances, earth, water, fire, and air are 
included in the Jaina category of puigah ( matter), since pudgala 
is defined as a substance posseting touch, taste, smell h and colour 
as its qualities. The Vai^esikas regard air as without colour * 
taste, and smell* It has the characteristic of touch only. This 
conception of the Vailesikas is not tenable, because even an 
elementary student of physics knows that air can be converted 
into a 1 bluish liquid * by continuous cooling, just as steam can be 


1 Tattvirthi-sQln, V, 14. 
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converted into water. This is a concrete proof that air has 
colour. And since it has colour it must possess both taste and 
smell. 

They regard lire as devoid of taste and smell and possessing 
touch and colour only. This belief is also blind, for the scientists 
have dearly domonstrated that lire is a material substance. 
When the energy of molecular agitation in a substance becomes 
very acute, its temperature rises and we get the sensation of lire. 
It is a form of energy and we know that energy and matter are 
identical. Hence, all the characteristics of matter are associated 
with fire, because fire is composed of material particles raised to a 
high temperature* 

The exponents of the Vai£e$ika system regard smeJJ to be 
existent only in earth. We agree that our nose in general cannot 
perceive water, lire, or air but on this ground, we are not entitled 
to hold that odour is not associated with all these forms of 
matter* The human nose is not sensitive enough to detect the 
smell of these forms. Several cases are known where qur 
olfactory organ fails, for instance, an ant at once smells sugar or 
a cat smells milk, whereas we cannot perceive these smells so 
quickly and from such a distance. 

In the light of this discussion, we can say that with regard to 
the conception of matter, the position of tile Jainas is sound and 
scientific. The Jaina thinkers did not regard earth. w T ater h lire, 
and air as separate and independent entities but included all these 
forms in matter. They held that earth, water, etc.* are the 
various combinations and forms of matter* These various combi¬ 
nations should not be regarded as separate substances. 

forms of matter 

Having dealt with the general characteristics of matter, we, 
now, proceed to its specific forms. Matter has two chief forms : 
Indivisible elementary particles and their combinations. In the 
technical terms of Jainism, the indivisible elementary particles 
are called anus and the combinations of these particles are known 
as s&andhtix. We translate anu as atom and skandha as molecule 
for our present purpose. We will not mind some minute 
differences between the word atom of modem chemistry' and our 
technical term ofifi. Sfiandha (molecule) is defined as an 
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aggregate of atoms. Ft possesses a gross form and undergoes 
processes of association and dissociation. 

ANU 

Tlie last particle of matter, which cannot be farther divided 
by any means whatsoever, is an unu or a paramdyuJ Fn the 
Tattyartha-iajavartika, tmu is defined as the smallest material 
particle. There is nothing smaller than pawmanu* Fu the 
Pahcastikaya-sara„ the following properties are associated with 
atoms : * l The substance that has a single taste, a single colour, a 
single smell, and two kinds of touch ; which is the cause of sound 
while itself impounding; which is different from molecules though 
constituting them, is called atom. 

Jaina philosophy maintains that the perception of the 
atoms of matter is not possible to ordinary persons. It can be 
the subject of direct experience to a person endowed with the 
faculty of intuitiomri perception. Since atoms are quite real 
entities, five physical attributes f i taste plus i colour plus i smell 
plus 2 touches) are always associated with them. The properties 
of hardness and softness, heaviness and lightness are not 
associated with atoms, As Kiindakunda remarks: 1 Of the eight 
kinds of touch, hardness and softness, heaviness and light ness are 
the qualities of molecules, noE of the individual atoms. 1 In fact, 
the properties of hardness and softness, heaviness and lightness 
can be associated only with molecules. These properties are 
generated by the loose or compact aggregation of atoms, and 
because all atoms have the same mass, there arises no question of 
light and heavy or bard and smooth amongst the elementary' 
particles of matter. This difference of light and heavy or hard 
and smooth in mass h found only amongst molecules. 

We have already mentioned that all atoms are not found in a 
free state. Some of them are in the various forms of molecule 
and some are found as separate entities, i.e. a in a free state. Now, 
how do the atoms living in the forms of molecule become liable to 


1 5 an,artha-sid*lhi P V. 35. 
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pass to a fret: state ? ' The atoms arc produced only by division 
al matter; not by the process of union or combination/ * 1 * 

SKANDHA 

Skmidha (molecule) has been already defined as an aggregate 
of atoms. It possesses a gross form and undergoes processes of 
association and dissociation as we have seen. The same idea is 
expressed more lucidly in the following manner: 

Molecules arc formed in three different ways:* 
i , By division or dissociation I bheda ) 

2 . By union or association ( sanghfifa ) 

3, By the united process of dissociation and association taking 
place simultaneously. 

x„ Dissociation occurs on account of two causes, viz., internal and 
external. 3 The former cause is in the molecules themselves 
as the phenomenon of radio-activity and the like. The 
examples of the latter cause are the dissociation of molecules 
in solution, the breaking under high temperatures, the 
breaking under high pressures, the breaking under artificial 
bombardment, and the like. 

2+ Association lias been defined thus : The union of separate 
entities is association | sanghata^ The assemblage of atoms 
to form molecules is an instance of association ( sanghittp.} 
3 t The united process of dissociation and association is defined as 
follows; By simultaneous dissociation and association, 
molecules occupying two spatial particles, etc., are produced, 
just when one molecule breaks/ the remaining part is 
associated by another molecule. 5 

The advanced researches in physical chemistry have also 
revealed throe processes of molecule-formation- The following 
lines will clarify the point: 

The question to be answered is, in what ways are atoms 
united in the molecule ? The electronic theory* of valency is able 
to supply a very satisfactory' answer. According to this theory. 


■ Tatcvirtha^ytra, V* zj* 
1 ibid, V* 26. 
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there are three methods of linking atoms. The linkage may be 
deciro valent* ova lent, or co-ordinate. 

Molecules with an electro valent linkage are ionised even in the 
Solid state, X-ray analysis of the crystal indicating that the ele¬ 
mentary particles making up the crystal lattice are ions and not 
atoms or molecules* Nearly all inorganic salts are electrovalent 
compounds. 

The second arrangement, i.e., co valent linkage is found in 
organic compounds. The atoms attain stability by a process of 
sharing electrons. For instance, in the case of the methane gas 
CH| the carbon atom attains a stable arrangement by sharing 
four electrons with the four electrons of the lour hydrogen atoms. 

The third type of linkage, the co-ordinate linkage, involves the 
sharing of two electrons but both are supplied by the same atom. 
The process of the formation of a co-ordinate linkage resembles 
both transference and sharing. Therefore, the three modern 
processes are transference, sharing, and combined transference and 
sharing. 1 

PERCEPTIBILITY OF MOLECULES 

The Jaina thinkers maintain that not only atoms are 
imperceptible but that certain types of molecules are also 
imperceptible* As Pujy&pada says : H Qul of molecules composed 
even of art infinite number of elementary'particles ( anus ) some 
are visible and some invisible/* The question, therefore* is: How 
the itivisible molecules become visible, Le r , what is the process by 
which the imperceptible molecules are perceived ? The answer is 
as under: 

1 If a molecule breaks and the broken part then attaches itself 
to another molecule, the resulting combination may be coarse 
enough to be perceived,' 3 The point is that the imperceptible 
molecule becomes perceptible by the combined process of division 
and union, i.e., dissociation and association. For instance, the 
molecules of hydrogen and chlorine gas are invisible to the eyes 
but when each of them breaks and then combines to form two 
molecules of hydrochloric acid, the product becomes visible. 
Regarding other sense-perceptions* the same rule can be applied. 


1 Cosmology ir Old anti p. 1^3. 

3 Suvurtba Au34hi H V, 23. 
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UNION OF MATTER 

Molecules are formed in three different ways, as we have 
already indicated. Of these three ways, one way is purely 
divisional. The remaining two ways are not so. Association or 
union plays an important r6lc in determining their nature. Now, 
what is this union or association ? How does matter unite ? It is 
said that 1 the pudgatas unite by virtue of the properties of 
* sntgdha ’ and rftksa* associated with them/ 1 1 Smgdha 4 and 
F r&ksa P are two kinds of touch. The former is known as smooth 
and the latter as rough. 

The pudgaltts cannot unite in an arbitrary way. There are 
certain conditions which restrict the freedom o{ association. 
They are as follows : 

t. The ultimate elementary particles at the lowest energy-level of 
smoothness or roughness do not unite at aJL 
2. The ultimate elementary particles of matter I atoms J with 
equal degrees of smoothness or roughness and of the same 
kind cannot unite with an atom of their own kind. In other 
words, an electron would not combine with another 
electron or a positren with a positron if both the particles 
are at the same energy-level h but an electron can unite 
with a positron or vice verm under the same conditions.® 
This is one opinion, 5 According to the other opinion, the 
pare minus of opposite kinds cannot unite even if the degrees 
of smoothness or roughness are equal. 4 11ms, while the 
latter view denies the possibility of union for all 
combinations of particles at the same energy-level, the 
former view recognises such a possibility if the union is 
between the particles of opposite kinds. 

Consequently, according to the latter view, a smooth or a 
rough elementary particle of a higher level combines with another 
of a similar or a dissimilar type if they differ in their degrees of 
smoothness or roughness by two units. The former view does 
not recognise this as a necessary stipulation for the union of the 
particles of dissimilar types, nor does it accept the conception of 

* TattvAfthn-satra V, yi 
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a higher level. According to this view, a smooth or a rougli atom 
combiner with another of □ similar type if they differ in their 
decrees of smoothness or roughness by two or more units. W ith 
regard to dissimilar types, this difference is not necessary* They 
can unite in an equal condition except in the case of the Lowest 
typ e The following table wilt show the difference underlying 


these two views ; 

Ettfrgy-Leuef 

1 . Lowest Lowest 
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... No union 
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„■ 
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PB 
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* + *- 

Union 

S- Higher 

y\ etc-, more 

... 
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No union. 


The latter view can be explained in a different method also. 
A smooth elementary particle combines with another similar 
particle differing in energy-level by two units. A rough 
elementary particle combines with another rough elementary 
particle differing again in energy-levd by two units. A smooth 
particle can also unite with a rough particle and victim** 
Particles at the lowest energy-level do not unite. The union of 
the various particles of different energy levels may form an odd 
or an even series (as 3, 5, 7p 9, n, etef or 2, 4, 6 P g, io t etc. ).* 

The result of union is that an elementary' particle or a 
molecule in the process of association with a higher degree of 
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smoothness nr roughness absorbs the one with a lower degree into 
itself. In oilier words. 4 in the molecules of numerable, innumer¬ 
able and indefinite atoms, the atoms with greater degrees of 
smoothness or roughness when uniting, alter the atoms of lesser 
degree to their own kind/ * 1 The union between dissimilar 
particles of equal degrees of smoothness and roughness produces a 
neutral particle. 

SIX SUB-CLASSES OF MATTER 

Broadly* matter is divided into two classes: atoms and 
molecules. Matter is divided into six classes also. 5 These 
classes are not different from atoms and molecules. They are, in 
other words, their sub-divisions: 

r. Sotids —Earth, stone, and the like are the solid forms of 
matter. This class is called sthiUa-stfuVa. 

2. Liquids—Butter, water, oil + milk, and the like arc the liquid 

forms of matter. They arc known as sthftta, 

3, Energy —It manifests itself in the forms of heat, light, electri¬ 

city p and the like. It is called sthMla-sGksma. 

-j, Gases—Air, etc. p arc the forms of gases. This class is known 
as si?k%ma-sthft!a, 

5. Fine Matter —It is responsible for thought-activities and is 
beyond sense-perception* This t^-pe of matter is called 
sfiksma. 

fi. Extra-Fine Matter —The forms of single elementary particles 
are composed of extra-fine matter. It is called s&ksma- 

MATTER AND SOUL 

Does matter influence soul (jmn \ ? The Jain a system admits 
that matter does influence a worldly soul. How does it 
influence? It forms the physical basi* of the bodies, speech, mind, 
and respiration of the souls. The same idea is expressed in a 
definite form in the following lines: 

Matter is the cause of the making of bodies. One kind of 
molecules called dhiim-vargariil t forms the first three types of 
bodies, viz., the- organic body of men and animal beings, the 

L Gominaln-sira : jiva-kamla, 619. 

1 Niyima-sSra, si, 
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bodY which is possessed by the beings of heaven or those of lid] 
and sometimes by human beings and animals also in an extra- 
ordinal condition, and a subtle body which b developed by 
advanced mystics and the respiration, Trjc-vargand forms the 
fourth type, viz., the electric body. Speech and mind are formed 
by two special tj'pes of molecules called bhclsd-vargana and mam- 
varganM, respectively. The inner subtle body* he., kfirmana-ttirfra 
which is the root cause of all mental and physical activities is 
constituted by kdrmana-vargand* 

Pleasure, pain, life, and death are also experienced through 
the agency of matter. Moreover, one piece of matter is capable 
of producing physical and chemical changes in another piece of 
matter. For instance, bronze is purified by ashes, water is 
clarified by an organic substance 1 k&takaS and so on. It is 
needless to say that the whole super-structure of modem science 
is built upon physical and chemical changes in matter, 

FIVE RINDS OF BODIES 

We have stated that bodies are constituted by matter and 
such bodies are of five kinds: 

1. Auddrika—A body which is gross and physical is called 

auddrika body. The organic body of human beings, 
anim al beings, and vegetable kingdom is of this type, It is 
full of blood, bones, etc. 

2. Vaikriya —That which is possessed by the beings of heaven 

and those of hell and by human beings as well as an Etna Is 
possessing an extraordinary power (tabdhi) is called 
vaikriya body. It is invisible and is capable of transforma¬ 
tion in different shapes and sizes. 

3. Ahdraka —A subtle body which is developed by an advanced 

yogin Is called dhdraka body. It can be projected, i.e, F 
sent to great distances on special occasions. 

4- Taijnsti —It is composed of electric matter and is a necessary 
link between the audatiktf body and the karma*in body* 
It possesses the power of digesting the food we take. 

5, K&rnttma —The inner subtle body which is the seed of all 
mental and physical activities is called karmana body* It 
is composed of eight kinds of karmas. 


i 


Jlva-bfljicJa, 
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We can perceive only the first of these five kinds with our 
sense-organs. The remaining bodies are subtle. The succeeding 
body is subtler than the preceding one in order. The taijasa and 
kdrntam bodies are not obstructed by any material form* They 
are beyond any kind of check and can travel the whole universe, 
both these bodies are associated with a worldly soul from 
beginningkss time. Each and every pm possesses at least these 
two kinds of bodies. At the time of transmigration, only these 
two bodies are possessed by the souls. The mundane soul can 
possess four kinds of bodies at the most at a. time, -11 The following 
scheme will dearly indicate the point; 

At least two bodies: Taijasu and Mrmuna . 

Three bodies: Tatja^ } kfirmanti, and audarik f? 

or 

Taijasa, hdrftuzna, and vaikriya. 

Four bodies : Taijpw, karmana, aud&rifm* and vaiktiya 

or 

Taija*a, MrmAna. audanka, and dhJruku. 

From the above scheme, it is evident that no soul possesses 
five bodies at any one time. Of course, alternatively, it tan 
possess a]] the bodies at different times. It is also obvious that 
one soul cannot have both the dMwkn and vaikriya bodies at 
the same time, while taijasa and kdnnana are always present so 
long as the sou! is in bondage. 

MANIFESTATION OF MATTER 

Same effects of matter in the forms of body. mind. ctc. B have 
been mentioned. There remain still some important effects as 
the manifestations of matter. We propose to describe them here* 
They are in the forms of sound, union, fineness, grossness, figure, 
divisibility, darkness, shade, heat, and light. 

SOUND 

Some Indian systems of thought like the Vaise^ika, etc,, 
associate sound with ether Jainism docs not accept this view and 
explains the creation of sound as due to the violent contact of 
one material object with another, A single molecule in an 
isolated form cannot produce sound. It is on account of tins 


i Tftttvlrtha-*ff.tra J II. . U. 4*>4 
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theory of sound that the system regards an individual atom as 
unrounding by itself. The atom is defined as having a fine form, 
the cause of elements like earth, fire, water, and air and unsound¬ 
ing. The cause of sound has been pointed out to be the striking 
of molecules against one another. * 1 

The scientists also regard sound as a product of matter. 
Experiments in the sphere of science have shown that H sound docs 
not travel in vacuum." If sound were generated by the ether as 
is supposed by Other schools, it should be heard in the vacuous 
space also, for the ether Es present everywhere. In the opinion 
of a scientist, 4 it is a common experience that a source of sound is 
in a state of vibration. For example a the prongs of a tuning fork, a 
bell, the strings of a piano, and the air in an organ pipe are all in 
a state of vibration when they are producing sound.' 1 

Sound is classified into two chief divisions: sound incorporated 
in languages and sound which docs not find place ip any language. 
The former is further divided into Lw T o categories : articulate 
utterance or speech and sounds made by creatures, etc. The 
latter, i.e T> the sound which does not hod place in any language, is 
further classified into two snfe-divisions: sounds produced by 
human beings with the help of musical instruments and natural 
sounds such as the roar of the thunder or the rippling of water, 
and the like. Musical sound is further classified into four 
categories : musical sound of a stretched instrument such as a 
drum* musical sound of a stringed instrument such as a violin* 
musical sound of a reed instrument such as a bell, and sound 
produced from a wind instrument such as an organ pipe. The 
next table will show the scheme of the classification in a lucid 
manner. 


* PkilcAatkk&ya-rfni. 8^-6. 

1 Text-book of Physics, p. 249. 
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SOUND 


t r 

Language 


i* Speech 2, Inarticulate 
Utterance 


4, Stretched 5. Stringed 

instm- inatm- 

ment^ merits 


Noise 


Musical 


6, Reed 
instru¬ 
ments. 


S- Natural 



instru¬ 

ments* 


Expressed in the form of the above table, we have seven 
classes of sound: 

i T Speech or articulate utterance, 

2 + Inarticulate utterance, 

3. Natural noise. 

4. Noise of a stretched musical instrument. 

5* Noise of a stringed musical instrument. 

6, Noise produced fmm a reed instrument of music* 

7* Noise produced from a wind instrument of music. 


UNION 

It is classified as under: 


Us [OSf 

1 


1. Forced 


L Nut ura I 


FT 


1 1 I 

3, Matter with 4. Matter with II. Having 13. tk^miirng- 
xuatber Suui beginning leas 

I 

5, Kdrnuc 6. Physical 


7. Fasten- S. Paint- Dovetail *□- LiganH-n- II. Union of 

ing iug joint tary joint bodies 

1. Forced—V nion produced by the efforts of the body, speech* or 
mind of a person. 


11 
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2. Natural —Union produced without any effort of a person. 

3. Matter with matter —Union of one kind of matter with another 

kind of matter, 

4. Matter with soul —Union of matter with spirit. 

5. Karmic —Union of karmic matter with subtle bodies* 

6 T Physical —Physical combinations. 

7- Fasiming —As the fastening of a chain to a chariot, 
y* Feinting —As the painting over a canvas or mural painting, 
y . Dovetail joint—As joints in pieces of timber, 

10+ Ligamentary joint— Such joints as of a living body. 
it. Union 0/ bodies — Union 0 i bodies more than one in 
number. 

12. Natural union having beginnmg —Thai natural union which 
has a beginning as has resulted from a definite cause, andi 
as the union of different colours in a rainbow, is called 
natural union having a beginning. Formation of the 
clouds, production of lightning, etc,, are included in this 
class. 

13* BeginningUss union— Eternal union such as the union of the 
different parts of substances like the medium of motion, 
the medium of rest, space, and the like. 

FINENESS AND CROSSNESS 

Each of these manifestations is of two categories: extreme 
and relative. 1 The atoms furnish the example of extreme fineness 
in matter and the universe itself constitutes the example of 
extreme grossness in matter, since it b the biggest molecule or 
compound of matter. There is nothing smaller than atom and 
nothing bigger than the universe in the world of matter* 
Material objects vary relatively to each other in quantity. For 
instance, a cocoanut bigger than an orange and so on r 

FIGURE 

Figure is nothing but the shape of a body. It may be regular, 
circular, triangular, rectangular, and the like ; or it may he an 
irregular body like the shape of clouds. 


1 TAttvirtba-rija-vAr[ika r V* 24, 14-5. 
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DIVISIBILITY 

It is of six kinds : j 

t, Separation—as sawing a piece of wood, 

2. Grinding— as making wheat into Hour. 

3. Parting— as the separate parts of a broken pitcher. 

4. Chaffing—as the separation of chaff from rice or pulses, 

5. Layers—as the separation of layers in a sheet of mica. 

6. Smithereen—os li blacksmith smites with his hammer. 

DARKNESS 

It is opposite to light and is generally the cause of invisibility 
of objects. It is a positive reality existing independent of light. 
The Xaiyivikas and the VaiSesikas maintain that the existence of 
darkness should not be regarded as separate from light. They 
think that darkness is nothing more than the negation of light. 
Tn other words, they do not regard darkness as a positive reality. 
They believe that darkness is nothing tam the negation of light* 
The Jaim thinkers do not agree with this view of the Xaiyayikas 
and the Yaii&sqkas, They say that darkness has an independent 
existence. Modem scientists also believe in the conception of 
1 dark rays/ Without the presence of thebe'dark rays' photo¬ 
graphy in pitch darkness would have been impossible. 

SHADE 

It is of two kinds : virtual image produced by a plane mirror 
winch shows the object laterally inverted and uninverted image 
like shadow or image of a modern cinema screen. The obstruction 
of light is the cause of the production of shadows, * 1 

Regarding the formation of shadows h the physicists hold that 
an opaque obstacle in the path of the rays of light casts a shadow 
because the rays are obstructed and are unable to enter the region 
of the shadow. The images formed by lenses and mirrors are of 
two kinds called virtual and real. The example of a virtual image 
is the image seen in a looking glass, whereas the example of the 
latter is the images on a cinema screen. In the case of a virtual 
image the ray* appear to come from the image, whereas in the case 
of a real image the rays do actually come from it. Thus, it is 


* Tathirtha'fija-virtiku, V, ±4, iH. 

1 Sarvirthn-i^iidhi, V, ?4 
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dear that energy manifests itself in the form of shadows and 
images, virtual and reaL 1 

HEAT AND LIGHT 

Heat is the sunlight* the light of fire,, that of electric lamp, and 
the like. Light is the moonlight, the light of jewels, or the light 
of the glow-worm T The former predominates in heat-rays and the 
latter in light-rays. Science also regards beat and light as two 
separate manifestations of energy. 


Cf^Tnology: Old and \>w. p. SS r 




CHAPTER IV 

THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


T HE relation of knowledge with soul, in Jainism, is not like that 
in the system of the Xaiyiyikss and V aiiesikas, as we have 
already seen. The Jaina writers have defined knowledge as the 
essence of soul. Soul has other characteristics also as we have 
mentioned, but the Jaina tliinkers always emphasised knowledge 
to be the chief characteristic possessed bv soul. Kundakunda has 
stated that although from the empirical point of view there is 
difference between soul and knowledge, yet, from the transcen¬ 
dental point of view it is sufficient to say that soul is knower and 
nothing else. 1 In this way, he apparently amalgamated all the 
characteristics of soul in the conception of knowledge. He went 
further and clearly stated that absolute bliss is absolute knowledge. 
Bliss and knowledge are identical.® He further said that there is 
no difference between the knower and his knowledge- 3 In the 
Jaina Canons also wo find such expressions to the effect that from 
one point of view soul is knowledge and knowledge is soul. 
Kundakunda further said that from the empirical point of view 
the omniscient perceives and knows the whole of reality; and from 
the transcendental point of view he perceives and knows the self 
only.* * ( Here the self includes all the knowledge of reality.) In 
this w’av. we conclude that knowledge plays an important part in 
the conception of soul, emancipation, etc. We intend to give a 
brief account of the Jaina theory of knowledge. 

THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE IN THE JAINA CANONS 
Knowledge is divided into five broad categories in the Jaina 
Canons. The conception of five-fold knowledge is very old. We 
come across some descriptions in the Canons which show that the 
conception of five-fold knowledge is pre-Canonical. Even before 
Lord Mahavira this division existed. Ke^ikumara. a monk 


1 Samava-sara, 6-7. 

* pFaYH'Canm-s&ra, I. 

■ Saicaya-sara, io; 11 ; -|33- 

* jSiyaniA'SAra, 15$, 
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following the tradition of Lord Parivanatha, the twentv-thinf 
Tlrtkadkara of Jainism, mentioned five kinds of knowledge as 
fibhinibodhiku‘jiltina> imta-jMfU I. aotidhi-jrlSna, n;an&hpiirvaya- 
jMna r and ktv&b^jMna* * It clearly shows that Lord Mahavfra 
had accepted the tradition of the conception of knowledge as it 
was in existence before him. 

Now, how does this conception evolve in the Canonical period ? 
What additions are made ? We find three stages of evolution in the 
Canons :* 

I. At the first stage, knowledge is divided into five categories 
according to the above tradition as under > a 


/Jfc*rai- $rt*ta Avadki Manah- Krtafa 
bail hi ka p^tTVaytt 


Avagraka fAcJ Av&ym Dhtirayfi. 

2. The second stage of evolution presents two broad divisions of 
knowledge, viz,, flfttly&fcsa and paroksg. These two categories are 
further divided into various suh-di visions. 

The scheme according to the Sthananga^utru is a 5 follows 


% 165. 

* ] ntrodvcL joti Nvayayatari-vartika-vrtti. p 5S. 

* x* r lf 3 i 7 . 
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This table sh&ws that knowledge is divided into two main 
Categories, not five. This two-fold division is generally accepted 
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by the Jain a logicians who discussed the; theory of knowledge on 
the ground of logic. Jn the Tativartha-sfitra. first of all knowledge 
is divided into five categories and then these categories have been 
included in two categories, viz. p pralyak sa and ftaraksa 1 as the 
means of valid knowledge. This latter division clearly indicates 
that U mas vat i was also influenced by the second stage of evolu¬ 
tion. 

j. The third stage is as follows: 


jMtx 


A thm i- 
haJhiba 


Sr iitu 


Aiadhi 


Manah- 

P&ryaya 


Kevata 


Pratyakfa 


ify 


Irtdriya- 

praiyakfr 

l* Stttrtn* 
dtiya. 

3, Ca&fiirii 4 ‘ 

driya* 

drtya, 

4- HasamH- 
driya. 

5. SparteH- 
driya. 


Noirtdrtya- 

prahakta 

1 . AvadJfi. 
2 r Matih 
par yam. 

3. Htvula, 
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On this stage of evolution* sensory knowledge has been placed 
in both the categories, vle,. direct knowledge and indirect 
knowledge. On the second stage, sensory knowledge as well as 
scriptural knowledge was placed in the category of indirect 
knowledge which as a matter of fact is in the true spirit of 
jainism. The third stage that has its root in the Nandi-sutra, 
seems to be influenced by the general tendency of Indian 
philosophy that regards sensory knowledge as direct* The later 
jaina logicians and philosophers also took this view in the name 
of huikika pratytiksa. The gist of the third stage is : 

1, Avtidhi, ttwmhfiarviiva, and ke-jala-jMntt are really direct, 

3* Srtita-jfulna is always indirect, 

3. Mati-jMmi produced by the sense-organs is really indirect but 

is regarded as direct for practical purposes. 

4, Mali-iMn* produced by the mind is always indirect. 

Tims, these three stages of evolution of the conception of 
knowledge in the Canons show that alt the classi heat ions of the 
logical period as well as the schemes of division of knowledge of 
the earlier philosophers were rooted in the Canons. We shall 
explain the various categories of knowledge, via,, avagraha, jM, 
etc., while dealing with the logical conception of knowledge. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEANS OF COGNITION 
IN THE JAINA CANONS 

It is wrong to say that the Jaina Canons discuss the categories 
of knowledge on ]y and not the means of valid knowledge. We 
come across many references where the means of valid knowl¬ 
edge are independently discussed* In the Jlhagavatl-sQtra, Lord. 
Mahavlra says; "There are four means of valid knowledge, viz. H 
perception 1 praiyaksa ). inference ( anumana b analogy upamdna ), 
and authority ( agttma ) - * - P * 

It apparently indicates that the ancient Jaina thinkers 
certainly believed in the separate and independent discussion of 
the means of valid knowledge. Their deliberations were not 
confined to the categories of knowledge only. They discussed the 
means of valid cognition as welt like other Systems of philosophy. 
Generally, such means are regarded as four in number, but in 
some places wt; find three also. As it is mentioned In the 


* Dh^aVali sQm V., 43, I<JJ. 
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Sthana^gMiitTa: Determination ls of three kinds, viz-, perception, 
authority, and inference. 1 

In spite of this type of separate discussion and description of 
the means of valid knowledge, we are not entitled to maintain 
that the Canons made an absolute difference between the cate¬ 
gories of knowledge and the means of valid knowledge. Both are 
related as well as synthesised in some places, 

LOGICAL CONCEPTION OF KNOWLEDGE 

When we look at the Tnttvartha-sQtra. we come to know that 
Umisviti made no difference between the categories of knowledge 
and the means of valid knowledge* * In other words, he did not 
differentiate jndmx and firumtina. He observes : Jftana is of five 
varieties, via,, mati r £ruia t avadhi, rmnahpary&ya* and kswla* All 
these varieties are ^rurniiita.* He did not mention any particular 
characteristic except 1 rightness' regarding the conception of pra- 
rcJmi. He took jnana { right knowledge) and pratndna as identical. 

The later philosophers defined pramtina independently and 
strictly. They did not conceive knowledge as the means of valid 
knowledge in a general form but added some specific characteris¬ 
tics to it* Manikyanandi says: Thai jM tin is pramibta which lias 
the determination of itself as well as of the object not known 
before. It enables us to get the desirable and give up the 
undesirable. Hence, it can be nothing but knowledge. 5 

Hemacandra writes in the Pramana-mirnirhsa: The valid 
judgment about an object is puimfina. In anothei language, a 
means of knowledge is the authentic definitive cognition of an 
object A Vadideva says: That jndtui is pramdna which has the 
determination of itself as well as of the object. It is able to tell 
us what is desirable and what is undesirable. Hence, it can be 
knowledge only A 

On the basis of these various definitions of pramdna, we can 
understand what type of knowledge is pramina and what type 
of knowledge k not pramdna. The gist of M these definitions h 
that it is a right knowledge ora valid judgment which is pratndna 

1 5tlrinAtigsi^iiira. i&y 

1 Taltviitba-itlti» r L 

* Parik^.-mukh.l, I, W T 

1 Samyagartk&niTnjiyak prflrodfitfprr, I. i t i. 

1 PransAniiL'iiiiyiE-tattvaioka, I, i-j, 
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a,nd not a wrong ore. In other words* all prtinuma h pUfna but .ill 
jMna is not pramana* The word 1 determination * is meant for 
refuting the conception of the Buddhists who regard indeterminate 
knowledge as the means of valid cognition. According to the 
Jain as* indeterminate knowledge h no knowledge at all. It is 
only an indeterminate perception or intuition ( iqr&ma L The 
determination of knowledge inessential, because if the knowledge 
itself is not self-conscious, it cannot determine the object. The 
jainas believe in the self-ilium mating nature of knowledge, there¬ 
fore, no question of infinite regress arises. The conception of 
self-determination of knowledge through the medium of so til can 
be compared with the doctrine of Transcendental Unity of 
Apperception of Kant, 

VALIDITY OF KNOWLEDGE 

We have seen that knowledge must be valid, if it is to be 
justified in being called pratnSnt 1. Now, the question is : How’ can 
the nature of validity be determined ? The Jaina thinkers say that 
1 the validity is either determined intrinsically or eintrinsically/ 1 
They believe in both the types, viz., intrinsic validity and extrinsic 
validity. The determination of validity is in some cases achieved 
by a cognition by itself* As for instance is the habitual cognition 
ol one s own palm induced by a repeated course of experience or 
the direct achievements of results such as by the acts of bathing, 
drinking, etc., there occurs cessation of heat, thirst, etc.: and this 
alone gives final satisfaction to the subject and a person does not 
feel an urge for further scrutiny of his cognition. This shows that 
validity is self-determined, i.e.. intrinsic. 

On some occasions, the experience of validity is secured by 
means of an external datum. We may point for instance to the 
primal perceptual cognition unconfarmed by repeated experience. 
Since such cognition has not as vet been ascertained to stand in 
unfailing correspondence with the object, its validity is deter¬ 
mined ^ 1) by a subsequent confirmatory cognition of the same 
object p or ( 2} by a cognition of its pragmatic consequences, or 
(3) by the cognition of an object invariably or universally 
concomitant with it. This establishes the fact that validity is 
determined by other means. It is called extrinsic validity. 


l P^nldnyajiifrai'dA frafciA partita i'J. FramSna-mimfiihsa, I. i. 
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The Munumsakas do not hold to extrinsic validity but intrinsic 
validity only. Hence, the view of the Mlmam&akus is not 
complete according to th® Jaini conception of validity. 

classification of the means of valid 

KNOWLEDGE 

The means of valid knowledge are of two kinds, Is this two¬ 
fold classification to be understood in the terms of what has been 
propounded by the Buddhists, viz., perception and inference 1 or 
in a different way? The Jaina classification is certainly different. 
Their two kinds are named 'direct and indirect/ 1 From the 
practical point of view they are called perceptual and non- 
perceptual. According to the Carvaka, there is no other means of 
knowledge than perception ( pratyaksa or direct knowledge). In 
order to refute his view, it is said that there is means of valid 
knowledge other than perception and it is proved by the deter* * 
minatjon of the validity and invalidity of knowledge, by the 
knowledge of other men's thoughts, and by negation A The realisa¬ 
tion of the distinction between valid and invalid cognitions, of 
another man’s thought, and the negation of what transcends 
sensedntuition arc not possible without the help of other means 
of valid knowledge such as inference* 

Furthermore, the validity of even perceptual cognition can be 
established only on the evidence of its unfailing correspondence 
with the fact. Why should the Cirvaka not acknowledge the 
validity of nnn>percf-ptual cognitions, arising cither from verbal 
testimony ( authority ) or from a Logical ground (inference i known 
to be necessarily concomitant with a fact, on the identical ground 
of unfailing correspondence with the fact? Hence, non-perceptual 
cognition is as valid as perceptual cognition. 

The Vaiie^ikas as well as the Sinkhya thinkers contend that 
there are three means of knowledge, viz IB perception, inference p 
and authority. The Naiyayikas accept analogy in addition to the 
three. The Prabhakaras accept the four and add implication as 
the fifth. The followers of Bhatta \ KumsiriEa \ accept negation as 
an additional means and thus assert six such means in all. Ail 

1 P*nival'$amanUm$nam fa. Xt-3va-biRtSu„ I. 5 . 

1 /VqpnJir^iii dvidhd. PratvakjflHt ftarokfarii ca- T^ramit^a-mTiniSiiisfl, 
I, 1, 9-zp. 

* ibid.. I. t, 11* 
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these means of valid knowledge except negation are included in 
perceptual and non-percept ua I cognitions accepted hv the 
Jainas as we shall see later on. As regards negation, it is not 
different from perception- Since reality partakes of the nature of 
both being and non-being, negation cannot have an object of its 
own. As a matter of fact, reality is made up of both being and 
non-being as its constitutive elements, since it lias being in respect 
of its own nature and non-being in respect of the nature ol 
another. It is evident that a perceptual cognition determines by 
way of affirmation and negation, its object in the following way. 
When we say that" the jar is not on the ground.' 1 we simply mean 
by it the perception of a surface of the ground and not a perception 
of the jar. The surface of the ground itself ih the negation of the 
jar. The experience of negation is not additional which compels 
us to admit an independent means of cognition ill the form of 
negation or non-existence. The position is as follows : 

"A positive real that is determined as ' tiffs is; exclusively of 
such and such a character * is not capable of being understood 
without the concomitant cognisance of the negation of what is 
different from it."* 

The Mimamsakas might contend: Well, let reality be accepted 
as partaking of the nature of both being and non-being, but that 
do es not affect our position in the least, as we, too, have proved 
this very truth. Our contention is that only the positive element 
of being with which a sense-organ comes in contact is the field of 
perceptual cognition and as regards the element of non-being, it 
cannot be so. The latter is consequently held to be cognised by 
a separate means, via-, negation. How can then it be maintained 
that negation would have no separate object ? The Jaina refutes 
this contention as under: 

If the clement of non-being be not different from the element 
of being, why should it not be liable to apprehension by perceptual 
knowledge ? If, again, it be different, still it has to be admitted that 
jar and the like are perceived when a surface of [and is perceived 
as in the form of the non-being of jar and the like. It is a 
universal rule that the non-apprehension of the non-being of 


1 ’ Bhfiii ik gh&fa n, $sti- r 

* SloTuk-vilrijba: Abhftv#, 15. 
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anything is necessarily concomitani with the apprehension of its 
being. 

Moreover, this so-called means of valid cognition is of no ii^e 
being of the nature of mere negation of the five posiiivc means of 
knowledge. And thus, it is the reverse of cognition and as such 
how cart it function as a means of valid cognition ? It follows, 
therefore, that negation as a means has no object, since there is 
nothing like pure non-bcing separate from the double nature of 
the teak The conclusion, therefore, is that it cannot he an 
additional means of valid cognition. 

Now, we propose to give the specific definition of each of the 
kinds: 

'That which is direct or immediate is perceptual cognition/ 1 * * 4 

The directness or immediacy is defined as: consisting in either 
its independence of the sendees of another means or in 
apprehension of its content as f this/* 

categories OF PERCEPTION 

The most significant thing to be noted in this connection L* 
that the jaina philosopheis divide perceptual knowledge into two 
categories.* In the first division they put that perceptual 
cognition which is directly related to souk This perception is 
called direct perception, immediate perception, Iranscendental 
perception, e&tra-sensory perception, or real perception- The 
second division is known as empirical perception, pragmatic 
perception, or sensory perception. 

DIRECT PERCEPTION 

Now, we propose to give the definition of direct perception : 

'The perfect manifestation of the innate nature of a souk 
emerging on the total annihilation of all obstructive veils, is called 
direct perception/* 

1 Viiadak pratyakfam. PrBMitB^fniflrhsl, I. i 9 13. 

Sp&jtfom praiynMyant. Framina-nayit«tatti-Skjka [[, 

Viiatiurk praiyakfamMi- t J a rl rn u th a. I k 3/ 

* Ptl-j 1 k.'. 1 FT|i rjfLi r t *taptb$ rthi nhiyd pr&tibMlf) of vaiJadvAin 
PramAna-miTii.,1 msl, 1. 1. 14. 
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The sell has consciousness as its essence which is luminous by 
its very nature. The manifestation ol the luminous nature of self, 
which is nothing but the self as manifested, is styled pSrmdrlhika 
prdivaksa, he,, transcendental intuition or direct perception. It 
is the highest kind of all cognitions. It is characterised as pure 
and perfect in the scriptures, since it is independent of the services 
of external instruments such as sense^fgans and mind. It 
emerges on the disappearance of obscuring veils which results 
from tlie total purging of all the destructive karmas, The soul is 
manifested in its pure nature and perceives the whole ol reality in 
a direct anti immediate manner. Hence, it is called omniscience 

{ kevala-jAdtm ). 

Omniscience is not the only instance of transcendental knowl¬ 
edge, but there are other varieties also. 

‘ Owing to the variation of the degrees of the destruction ol 
obstructing veils, the transcendental knowledge admits of two 
varieties, viz,, limited direct perception and direct perception of 
the modes of other minds.’ 1 They are nothing but clairvoyance 
and telepathy. 

Pure perception occurs on the complete destruction of all 
possibte veils. Hut when there is variation in the degrees of the 
annihilation of veil, there occur two varieties of extra-sensory 
intuition, viz., avadki— limited intuition and maiinhpuryayit —direct 
perception of the modes of minds. Aradhi means ' limit * or ‘ that 
which is confined" and so it is said: ' Avadhi is limited to the 
objects having form.' 1 i.e„ colour, taste, smell, and touch. It is 
of tw o kinds according as it is congenital or acquired by merit. 
Of these, the first belongs to the denizens of heaven and hell just 
as movement in the sky belongs to birds, The second variety is 
possible for man and animals. 

The mind is a particular substance and its modes are the 
different changes of state emerging into acts of t hought. And 
the knowledge ol these states is called manohpdryaya-jiitina. 

clairvoyance 

The self, according to jaina philosophy, has inherent capacity 
to know all things irrespective of time and space. Temporal atid 
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spatial distance is immaterial if the self were in its perfection. 
To put il in a different language, the self is inherently capable of 
cognising all things together with all their characteristics 
irrespective of Temporal distinct to ns * Le.. past, present, and 
future, and spatial differences* i.e., here* there, near, fur H and the 
like. It is only because of karmic obstructions that this 
capacity is obscured. Pure perception occurs on the total 
destruction of all karmic obstructions. But when there is 
variation in degrees of this destruction, there occur different 
varieties of perception. As regards the occurrence of normal 
perceptions, they are derived from the senses and mind, 
Regarding the occurrence of super-normal perceptions, the jaina 
holds that they are derived directly fmm the self. They are not 
dependent on the senses and mind, Nevertheless, there is 
variation in degrees of their occurrence. Perfect perception 
occurs on the complete annihilation of all possible veils. But 
when there are differences in the subsidence and annihilation of 
these veils, there occur two varieties of super-normal perception, 
viz., clairvoyance and telepathy. 

Hairvoyancc is confined to the objects having form. Only 
those things which have shape, colour, etc., can be perceived 

through the faculty of clairvoyance. This faculty differs in scope 
and dura : ility with different persons due to the difference of 
destruction and subsidence of karmic veils. The highest type of 
clairvoyance can perceive all the objects having form. With 
regard to space, it extends over a space that could be occupied by 
innumerable space-points {pradeias) of the size of the universe. 
As regards time* it pierces into innumerable cycles of time, both 
past and future. It cannot perceive aB the modes of all the 
things. It knows only a part of them. The lowest type of 
clairvoyance can cognise the object occupying a very small 
fraction of space. In the technical language of the Jaina, it can 
extend to a very small fraction of an 1 anguta * ( a measure} and 
know r the things having form that lie therein. As regards time, 
it can penetrate only a small part of time which is less than a 
second. Regarding ibe modes* it can know' only a part of all the 
modes of its object. 1 
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Clairvoyance is of six types: First, a clairvoyance which 
continues to exist even if a person leaves a particular place and 
goes elsewhere. This type is called anugamin. Second, a 
clairvoyance that does not continue to exist in the aforesaid 
situation. It is diametrically opposed to the former. This 
variety is known ns onarntgiimin. Third, a clairvoyance that 
increases in its scope and durability as time passes. It is called 
Vardbam&im. Fourth, a clairvoyance which embraces deteriora¬ 
tion as regards its scope and durability. It is called hiyattiafUi, 
Tliis type is opposed to the third one. Fifth, a clairvoyance that 
neither faces growth nor embraces deterioration. This variety is 
known as amvihita. Sixth, a clairvoyance that sometimes 
increases and sometimes decreases with respect to its scope, 
durability r etc. It is known as auavasthita* 1 

TELEPATHY 

Let us turn to the nature of telepathy, Mind, according to 
the Jain as, is a particular material substance, as we have already 
stated. Its modes are the different changes of state emerging 
into acts of thought. Every' state of our thought is a particular 
mode of mind. As our state of thought changes, so also the 
mind changes. Thus, every state of our thought is reflected In 
the different modes of our mind. In another language, a state of 
thought is nothing but a particular mode of mind itself* The 
direct apprehension of the modes of mind is called telepathy in 
Jain a philosophy* A person possessing the faculty of telepathy 
can directly cognise the states of our thought. This cognition of 
the states of thought is nothing but a direct perception of the 
modes of the stuff of which the mind is made up. 

Telepathy is confined to the abode of human beings* Its 
emergence js conditioned by a particular capacity possessed by 
one having a particular mode of right conduct.* The faculty of 
telepathy is not acquired by an ordinary person. It b condi¬ 
tioned by a strict mental and physical discipline. The person 
possessing the faculty of telepathy is necessarily a homeless 
ascetic. His character must be of a higher type, Such conditions 


* An ?rj i j na r wgamh'aFdhamiht&hiyamjinavasihUdMAL’axtfi a (ahhfdai 
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are not set down in the case of clairvoyance. The faculty of 
telepathy is far more superior to that of clairvoyance- The Jaina 
thinkers recognise two varieties of telepathy: fjumuti and 
viputamvti. The latter is purer and everlasting, Le,+ lasts up to 
the dawn of omniscience, whereas the former is |e$$ pure and 
sometimes trembles too, 1 The latter perceives less number of 
objects than the former but apprehends them more vividly. It is 
only he who is at the upward stage of spiritual advancement is 
possessed of the latter, whereas the former is possessed by one 
who is sure to descend the spiritual ladder. The latter is more 
lucid than the former. 

CLAIRVOYANCE AND TELEPATHY 

As regards the subject matter, both clairvoyance and telepathy 
have reference to material objects. Such being the case, what is 
the line of demarcation between the two? The difference of 
clairvoyance and telepathy consists in the difference of purity, 
scope, subject, and object, 2 The perception of telepathy is more 
lucid than the perception of clairvoyance. The person possessing 
the power of clairvoyance also perceives mind, but the person 
possessing the faculty of telepathy perceives the same more 
lucidly. The scope of clairvoyance varies frotn an extremely 
minute part of an angula up to the whole inhabited universe. 
But the scope of telepathy ls limited to the sphere inhabited by 
human beings only. With regard Eo the difference of subject, the 
acquisition of clairvoyance is possible for living beings in all the 
possible states But the faculty of telepathy is possible only for 
a human being possessed of self-restraint and of noble conduct 
occupying a certain stage of spiritual development. Its other 
words, only those who are possessed of super-normal powers 
acquire this type of perception and not any one else, and again it 
is possible only for a few and not for ail of them. As regards the 
difference in reference to objects, the jurisdiction of clairvoyance 
is limited to material objects and that again not covering alt their 
modes, but that of telepathy extends to by far the minuter 
parts. 3 


1 TatfrvOrthMtttra, 1 , 25. 
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OMNISCIENCE 

Let us turn our attention toward? the nature of omniscience. 
It is the highest type of perception which falls in the category of 
extra-sensory perception. It is the perfection of the cognising 
faculty of the self- It is the pure manifestation of the real nature 
of the conscious principle* * The perfect manifestation of the 
innate nature of the self, arising on the complete annihilation of 
alt obstructive veils, is called omniscience. 

The self, as has already been mentioned, possesses conscious¬ 
ness as its essence. It is luminous by its very nature. The 
manifestation of the luminous nature of the conscious principle is 
nothing but the self as manifested in the act of knowledge, it 
occurs on the annihilation of the perception-obscuring veils. The 
person possessing the super-normal faculty of omniscience 
perceives all the substances with all their modes, 1 Nothing is 
unknown to him. His knowledge is pure and perfect due to the 
total destruction of all possible obstructions. 

Now, there arises a question : If the self is luminous by its 
very nature, why should it be subject to obscuration. And if 
obscuration is possible, it must be subject to obscuration for all 
time. Though luminous in nature, the moon, the sun, and the 
like are liable to be obscured by a veil of dust, by fog, by a patch 
of cloud, and so on. The case of the self is exactly parallel to 
these cases, when it is found to be obscured by different veils of 
karma. The destruction of the obscuration of the self is possible 
by the practice of a particular course of meditation and the like 
in the same way as the obscuration of the sun, the moon, etc., is 
removed by a blast of wind. 

arguments for the existence of omniscience 

The jurat thinkers advance the following argument to prove 
the existence of omniscience. ' The proof cf omniscience follows 
from the proof of the necessity of the final consummation of 
the progressive development of cognition/ 1 The progressive 
development ol knowledge must reach its completion somewhere. 
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because this is the way of all progression, as seen in the progression 
of magnitude. Just as heat is subject to varying degrees and 
consequently reaches the highest limit, so also cognition which is 
subject to progressive development owing to the various degrees 
of destruction of the obscuring veil, reaches the highest limit, i.e,. 
omniscience when the hindrance ol the obscuring karma is totally 
annihilated. 

The Mimamsakas are not prepared to accept the possibility 
of the occurrence of omniscience. To refute the theory ol 
omniscience, the Mlmarhsaka asks: What does omniscience mean ? 
Does it mean the cognition of all the objects oi the universe ? Or 
does it mean merely the comprehension of certain principal 
objects ? As regards the lirst alternative, does it mean the knowl¬ 
edge of all the objects of the universe in succession or simul¬ 
taneously, In the former case, there can be no omniscience, 
inasmuch as the objects of the world in the shape of past, present, 
and future can never be exhausted. This being the fact, the 
cognition conditioned by them also can never be complete. 
Because of the impossibility of the knowledge of alt the objects 
of ihe world there cannot be omniscience. In the latter case also 
there can be no omniscience. It ban established fact that all 
the objects of the world are impossible to be known at one and the 
same time. How is it possible to comprehend contradictory 
things like heat and cold at the same time by a single cognition f 
Besides, Li all the objects are known at one and the same instant 
by an omniscient soul, in the next moment it would become 
unconscious having nothing to cognise. And further, the omni¬ 
scient person would be tainted by the attachment, etc., of others in 
cognising them. Consequently, he would cease to be omniscient, 
since attachment and the like are obstructions to right cognition* 
Thus, it is established that omniscience does not mean the cogni¬ 
tion of all the objects of the universe either successively or 
simultaneously. On the other hand, it cannot be admitted that 
omniscience means the cognition ol certain principal objects, 
since only when all the objects of the universe are known, the 
distinction of principal objects from subordinate objects can be 
established. Furthermore, it is an impossibility to have the 
cognition of the past and future which are, really speaking, 
non-existent. II the omniscient cognises the past and future which 
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are non-existent, his knowledge would be illusory and wrung. If 
the past and future are known as existent, they are converted 
into the present. If the past and future are known by the 
omniscient as present, his knowledge again would be illusory. 
Hence. logically no existence of omniscience can be estab¬ 
lished. 1 

AH these objections advanced by the Mrmirriisaka are refuted 
by the Jaina as follows:* Our ordinary perceptions are produced 
by the sense-organs, and hence, they are incapable of cognising 
the past, the future, and the like. But such is not the case with 
the omniscient. The perception of an omniscient self is not 
produced by the sense-organs: hence, it can know supra-sensory 
objects. It is not produced in succession but sirnultantdusiy, and 
hence, it cognises all the objects of the universe at the same time, 
[t is beyond the limitations of space and time that are the 
necessary' conditions of the perception produced by the senses. 
As regards the objection that contradictory things like heat and 
cotd cannot be cognised at the same time by a single cognition, the 
Jaina asks the Mlmiihsaka r Why contradictory things cannot be 
cognised by a single cognition? Is it because they cannot be 
present at the same time, or because they by their very nature 
cannot be comprehended by a single cognition, though they are 
present at the same time? The former view is not tenable, because 
contradictory things like heat and cotd do exist at the same time. 
The latter position is also not capable of being defended, because 
when there is a flash of lightning in the midst of darkness, there 
occurs a simultaneous perception of two contradictory' things, via., 
darkness and light. Regarding the objection that if the omniscient 
knows all the objects of the universe at one instant, in the next 
moment he would become unconscious having nothing to cognise, 
the Jaina thinker replies that this type of objection would be valid 
if both the perception of the omniscient and the whole world were 
annihilated in the following instant. But. really speaking, both 
of these are ever lasting. Hence, it is not an absurdity to hold 
that the omniscient self perceives alt the objects of the universe by 
a single cognition. With respect to the objection that the 
omniscient would be tainted by the attachment, etc., of others 
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in cognising them, and consequently, fie would cease to be 
omniscient, the reply is : Mere knowledge of desires, aversions, 
etc., is not sufficient enough to make a person tainted unless the 
self Is transformed in that very mode. The omniscient self cannot 
be affected by desires, etc., in the least. Hence, it cannot be 
tainted by the attachment, etc., of others by merely knowing 
them. Besides, desires and aversions are produced by our impure 
mental states and senses and not by the self which is pure and 
perfect. The omniscient self is pure and perfect. Hence, it 
cannot be tainted by the imperfections of sensory cognition. It 
is further urged that the omniscient is not capable of perceiving 
the past and future, inasmuch as they are non-existent. On the 
other hand, if they are perceived as axis tent, the perception of 
the omniscient person is illusory. The Jaina says: The past and 
future are perceived by the omniscient not as present, but as past 
and future* Hence, no question of illusion arises. The past 
things are as much existent and real in relation to their own time 
as the present things are existent and real in relation to the 
present* The same argument can be applied to the future. The 
omniscient knows the past as existing in the past and the future 
as existing in the future. Because of the absolute destruction of 
the obscuring veils of karma, the cognition of an omniscient 
person is not produced by the senses, but it is produced directly 
by the self. Hence, the omniscient directly perceives all the 
objects of the past, present, and future. In other words, the 
limi tat tons of space and time are only for sensory perception. 
They cannot obstruct Uie perception of an omniscient person. To 
summarise, an omniscient self directly and immediately perceives 
all the objects of the universe, past, present, and future, subtle and 
remote, by a single ever lasting cognition without the assistance 
of the medium of external senses and mind. Omniscience is 
the culmination of the faculty of cognition of the conscious 
principle. 

EMPIRICAL PERCEPTION 

Now,, we come to empirical perception. * Empirical perception 
is conditioned by the senses and mind and Is limited/* The 
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perception which has for its condition the senses and mind is 
called empirical perception, Lf\, samvymmhdrika pralyaksa- The 
meaning ol the phrase "conditioned by the senses and mind' is to 
be understood in both distributive and collective senses- It is 
said to tie conditioned by the senses when the senses play a major 
part and the mind exerts influence in its generation ; and it is said 
to be conditioned by the mind when it h generated by the mind 
alone endowed with a particular kind of purity . 

SENSES 

The senses sue touch, taste, smell, sight, and ear having 
respectively for their characteristic the capacity of apprehending 
touch, taste, odour, coloured shape* and sound* Each of these 
again is of two kinds : physical and psychical, The physical sense 
is of material atoms possessed of definite shape like ear. eye, etc. 
The psychical sense is of two kinds ; attainment ilabdhi) and 
conscious activity ( upay$°a>) Attainment means acquisition of 
the capacity of manifestation of the sense-activity* Conscious 
activity is a particular modification of the self due to attainment , 1 

MIND 

Mind is the organ of apprehension of all objects of all the 
sensesJ AH the objects of the senses are apprehended by the 
mind and so it is called the organ of apprehension of all the 
objects. It is also designated as non-sense { f m T ndriyu), qmsi- 
sense ( n^-ttiinya,) subtle sense ( sfiksma-ituiriya ) w or inner sense 
{aniah-karana 

Mind is also of two kinds, just like the five senses. These 
kinds are: physical and psychical* The physical mind is 
nothing but matter transformed into it. The psychical mind is 
the conscious activity. 

An objection is raised here that the statement about the 
empirical perception ! it is conditioned by the senses and mind ' is 
inadequate. Thus, for example, visual cognition has for its 
additional conditions the presence of object and light. In 

f Sp&riaFasagandhatftp*dahtlagrnka*iaixh$ariJHi .ipa*itv*arjsann£hrtl\} 0- 
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answer to this, it i * iatd: "The object and light are not ihe 
conditions of cognition, because of the lack of concomitance in 
difference (vyatirtka ) between the two, 1 The meaning is that 
the external object and light are not the direct conditions of visual 
cognition, though we do not deny that they are remote ( vymmhit# ) 
conditions, just as time, space, and the like are. Of course, it is 
admitted that they are of direct service to the cause of removal 
of the knowledge-obscuring karma and also of direct service 
by benefiting the sense of vision. The question is: Then 
why should not they be held to be the direct conditions of 
visual cognition ? The answer is : Because there is no concomi¬ 
tance in difference between them which is the most essential form 
of universal relationship. For instance, it Is observed that the 
perception of water takes place in mirage ( marleiM } in the desert 
in spite of the absence of sensation of water in it and the cats and 
owls have, notwithstanding the absence of light, perceptual 
cognition ol objects in a place steeped in a thick pall of darkness, 3 

CATEGORIES OF EMPIRICAL PERCEPTION 

Sensory as well as mental perception is of four kinds* viz.* 
sensation (avogtaha,) speculation (tAd*) determinate perception 
( ervayaj and retention t dhatana }. a 

SENSATION 

Sensation is the cognition of an object, which follows in the 
wake of indeterminate awareness upon the contact of the sense- 
organ with it.* Sensation Es the first stage of knowledge which 
catches the general feature of an object after the contact of the 
object with the sense-organ. 

SPECULATION 

Speculation is inquisitive pursuit for the knowledge of 
specific details of the perceived datum. 5 On the sensation 
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of an objective datum, for instance, a sound, there arises a doubt 
whether the sound emanates from a conch ( kihkku ) or a horn 
{ifnga ) and the mind is driven to consider the specific points of 
agreement and difference in the form of the judgment 1 * it is 
perceived as sweet and agreeable which qualities belong to the 
sound of a conch and not as harsh and shrill which arc the 
qualities of the sound of a horn/ The difference between doubt 
( samiayA) and speculation (thJ I lies in the fact that doubt is the 
antecedent form of speculation while speculation stands above 
doubt. Ill doubt {samiaya) there is uncertainty of a speciiic 
object, whereas in speculation (iM ) there is some sort of certainty 
that does not fall in the category of doubt, 

DETERMINATE PERCEPTION 

Determinate perception is the tie termination of the specific 
characteristic which was the object of speculation/ Determinate 
perception is the final determination of the specific characteristic 
regarding the object of speculation as illustrated by the proposi¬ 
tion ‘ the sound must be of a conch and not of a horn/ 

RETENTION 

Retention is the condition of memory." The condition is the 
causal stuff capable of change into the effect as memory wliich 
consists in the recollection of a past event. It is nothing but the 
latent mental trace left over as a legacy by our previous experience. 

N ON PERC EFT U AL COGN l T ION 

Now, let us turn to non-perceptual cognition. Non-perceptual 
cognition is what lacks immediacy and lucidity. 3 4 The sub¬ 
divisions of non-perccptual knowledge are as under: 

The varieties of the same are recollection, recognition, 
inductive reasoning, inference, and authority / 1 
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RECOLLECTION 

Recollection is a cognition which has for its condition the 
stimulation of a memory-impression ■ retenSion j and which refers 
to its content by a form of the pronoun H that/ 1 

When requisite conditions such as the elimination and sub¬ 
sidence of obstructive veils, observation of similar objects, and 
the like (similarity, contiguity, and contrast of modern psycho¬ 
logy } a re at work to bring it to maturation, recollection occurs. 
And so the clause " which has for its condition the stimulation of a 
memory-impression * has been stated- The phrase 1 which refers 
to its content by a form of the pronoun that J is inserted for 
sotting forth its mode of communication. 

It is Jainism alone that regards recollection i smrii ) as a valid 
and independent means of cognition among ail the philosophical 
systems in India. As a consequence, it has to face many objec¬ 
tions from the side of opponents. How can recollection be a 
means of cognition when it is not cognisant o t a datum perceived 
at present, and thus is found to lack an objective basis? This is 
an objection. The answer is: It is certasnly possessed of an 
object that has been experienced in the past. Thu reality of the 
object, and not its actually felt presence is the condition of 
validity of a cognition. II it be contended, on the analogy of 
perception, that the object nipst be felt as present in order that 
the cognition may be valid, one might with equal Force contend 
that perceptual cognition is invalid, since it is found to lack the 
criterion of referring to a fact that has been experienced in the 
past. If the opponent thinks that the revelation of the relevant 
object is the criterion of validity, it is found to be equally present 
in the case of recollection i memory) also. Another objection is 
that how can a dead object be the generating condition of 
recollection? The Jaina answers: ft is your delusion that 
makes you think so. For validity of cognition, it is not necessaiy 
that the object must be the generating condition. For instance, 
light which comes into being on the operation of its own 
conditions reveals the objects jar and the like, though not 
generated by them, so also does a cognition reveal its object, 
though it is not produced by the object. 


1 X Jmti&rfb&lHaJittiiitfi YdrfifyjfAjfrJ swjrtik. Pram&na-mimSjhsU, I, 3 , j. 
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recognition 

Recognition is a synthetic judgment born of observation and 
recollection as typified by such forms as that necessarily is it, 

* ^ i£ like that.’ ' that is dissimilar to that,' ’ this is different from 
that, * 1 and the like. 1 

Observation is perceptual cognition- Recollection is an act of 
memory. These two are tlu j conditions of recognition which is a 
kind of synthetic judgment. ‘This is necessarily that jar, and 
the like are the cases of judgment of identity. This is like that , 
e.g.. ' the gaval f gavayu) is like the cow is the judgment of 
similarity f analogy ), ‘This is dissimilar to that, e,g.. the 
buffalo is different from the cow “ is the judgment of dissimilarity. 

’ This is less than, more than, farther than, nearer than, etc., are 
examples of the judgment of difference. Recognition is neither 
perception alone nor analogy exclusively. 

INDUCTIVE REASONING 

Inductive reasoning is the knowledge of universal concomi¬ 
tance conditioned by observation ( upalambha I and non-observa- 
tion (imuptilambtiii i 5 

- Observation ’ means the knowledge of existence of the major 
term {sSdhya ) on the existence of the middle term (titga). 
’Non-observation’ stands for the knowledge of non-existence of 
the middle term where there is no major term. 

Now, it should not be maintained that such knowledge of 
universal concomitance is derived exclusively from perceptual 
cognition. It is beyond the capacity of perception to derive the 
knowledge of universal concomitance, since our empirical 
perception is limited, whereas the knowledge of universal concomi¬ 
tance is unlimited. In other words, perception is not discursive 
and owes its genesis to the influence exerted by a datum that is 
present iti a Limited sense. 

Nor can it be maintained that such knowledge is obtained fay 
inference, since inference itself is not possible in the absence of 


> P„ r {ana.iiutirov<Mambhat <iiit ta&t'fdom tat saJf lath tuMI*kt*V** 

tatptatiyogtfyidif *rtAaJa M* prhtyabk ijAinam Primina-mimS ms 5 , 
I* 2'. 4. ^ 

i Upfdanhkd*UpahnnhkaMntittath ryfipti}fisl*am2trak ibid., I, 3* 5- 
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universal concomitance^ In o!her words, the knowledge of uni- 
versa! concomitance has been apprehended as an antecedent 
condition of inference. Such being the case, how is it possible 
that the knowledge of universal concomitance, i.e., inductive 
reasoning can be obtained by inference? li follows, therefore, 
that reasoning is a separate means of knowledge which serves to 
give knowledge of uni versa] concomitance which is not 
apprehended by any other recognised means. It is known as 
terfoi or a ha. 

Now, what is universal concomitance? Hernacandra defines it 
in the following terms: ' Universal concomitance consists in the 
‘ occurrence necessarily 1 of the determinant concomitant (major 
tettn-vy&paka ) on the occurrence of the determinate concomitant 
(middle t&nxL* *yyapya ). or the occurrence of the determinate 
concomitant "exclusively in the locus 1 where the major term 
occurs/ 1 

The uniform characteristic of both the middle and major terms 
has been regarded as follows : The major necessarily exists in 
the locus in which the middle occurs, and as for t he middle, it 
occurs exclusively in a locus where the major exists. If this 
necessary restriction were reversed, the concomitance between the 
middle and major terms will not he necessary ( universal ).* 

INFERENCE 

Now, we define inference which conies next tn order. Inference 
is the knowledge of the probartdum (s udhya) on the strength of 
the probans ( s&dhana 

The knowledge of the probandum, which is of the nature of 
authentic cognition of a real fact, and which arises from a probans 
either observed or expressly stated, is called inference 1 anumana). 

It is of two kinds: for one's own self (subjective) and for 
others (syllogistic )* 

SUBJECTIVE INFERENCE 

Subjective inference consists in the knowledge of the proban cl urn 
from the probans ascertained by one's own self, as having the sole 

1 1 Y^ptirvyApakssyti ’tty&pye \iifi fc-V p l 1 j rvtf i* V*t fd/rj tt r fl 

Pramil na- . I. £ y ft, 

* U*xr !i*f f ihmatptn i iiAginytuttariti pimak, niyamasra r tparvAif 
sambandh* iiAgahnginuh, F 

1 Sddhtinfii jijitflfpjj flfJ j ibid., I, 2, 7. 
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and solitary characteristic of standing in necessary concomitance 
with the probandmm 1 

Necessary concomitance with the probnndum means the 
impossibility of the probans apart from the proband.uiu. The 
knowledge of the probandum from such a proban* definitely 
cognised by the arguer himself as having for sole and solitary 
characteristic of inseparable relation with the probandum is called 
subjective inference. 

Inseparable relationship is further defined as consisting in the 
universal necessity of synchronous and successive occurrence of 
simultaneous and successive events. 3 Synchronous events are 
those which are the co-products of the same set of causal 
conditions such as colour and taste of a fruit and the like. 
Successive events are those which occur in succession, as for 
instance, the appearance of tffUtb J and iakata or which are 
related as effect and cause, e.g* r smoke and fire. The necessity of 
the simultaneity of synchronous events and the necessity of the 
succession of successive events, is what is meant by inseparable 
relationship or uni versa] concomitance. 1 he triple characteristic 
of 1 he Buddhists and the quintuple characteristic of the 
Nsiyiiyikas are nothing but an elaboration of universal 
concomitance. 

PROBANS 

The probans {stidham 1) b of five types: essential identity, 
cause, effect, conn he rent in Ebe same substratum, and opposite. 5 
Of these, the essential identity is illustrated by the attribute of 
being a product * or ’audible’ with regard to the inference of 
impermanence in a word* W ord is impermanent, because it is 
a product or because it is audible. 

The cause is illustrated by the attention of a particular type 
of cloud with regard to the inference of shower of rain. 


1 SttirtAd* tadhawai r ddhya- 

jiUftdWf 1. -* 

1 SakaZramtifthw inch i±kikramabk3raniyaTii&i imdhkdv^k. 

ibid., I, 3 , 10. 
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The effect is illustrated by such instances as the appearance 
of a particular type of flood serving as the probans of rainfall, 
smoke serving as the probans of tire, life serving as the probans 
of consciousness. 

The co-inherent in the same substratum U illustrated by 
colour and taste belonging to one and the same fruit, by the 
emergence of Sakata and krUikS, by the moon-rise and the sea-tide. 

As regards the opposite* it is what is opposed to the negatuiu 
or to the effect, etc* As for example* there is no touch of cold 
herein, as fire is present: the caudal conditions of cold with their 
powers unfrustrated cannot be present here, as fire is present in 
this place. 

SYLLOGISTIC INFERENCE 

Subjective inference lias been defined. Now, we propose to 
give the definition of syllogistic inference. 'Syllogistic inference 
is definite cognition resulting from a Statement of a probans 
having the characteristic of necessary concomitance with the 
prohandum/ 1 The definite authentic cognition of a fact that 
arises from a statement of a person having the sok and solitary 
characteristic of necessary concomitance with probandum, is 
designated as 'syllogistic inference V In other words* it is the 
knowledge of the probandam derived from the communication 
made by another person. 

The syllogistic statement has two different types. The first 
type is due to the consideration of the logical possibility on the 
necessary occurrence of the probanJurn. In other words, when 
the possibility of probuns is understood to be necessarily 
dependent on the occurrence of the prnbandum, the first type is 
them + The second type arises from the consideration of the 
impossibility of the probans in the absence of the probandum. 
Take some concrete example' The hill is on fire* because the 
logical possibility of its being possessed of smoke is intelligible 
only on that condition; or. because the fact of its possession of 
smoke would become logically impossible in the absence of fire r 
The difference of syllogistic inference is conditioned merely by 
this difference of form and not a real difference. In other words. 


1 Ytithvh{**ndha*filhi4fiiin$}ah parftrttixm. Fryman a-mEiTL4trti*a 
it, ii i. 
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ihe difference between these two Ls not in respect of ultimate 
intention but is merely formal. For this very reason, the 
statement of both the propositions is not necessary. 

PARTS OF THE SYLLOGISM 

Philosophers of different schools hold different views with 
regard to the constitution of the syllogism. For instance, the 
Sankhyas maintain that a syllogism consists of three parts, viz., 
thesis, reason, and example. E lie Mim.imsakas assert four parts 
with the addition of application. The Naivavtkas assert five 
parts with the addition of conclusion. Such being the case, the 
question naturally arises: What is the proper form of a syllogism ? 
The Jaina thinkers answer: ’ The thesis and reason constitute a 
syllogism adequate for a knowledgeable person.* * 1 In obligation 
to the pledge of edification of a pupil or any layman, the syllogism 
ntav have five propositions also, viz., thesis, reason, example, 
application, and conclusion. As has been remarked by Bhadra- 
bahu : ‘ The syllogism is said to consist of live parts or of 

ten parts in the alternative. Wo denounce neither but accept 
both as legitimate.' ; 

thesis 

Xow. we set forth the definition of thesis that comes first in 
order: ‘Thesis is the statement of the theme to be proved,* s 
it is called pratijas or pak$a. ' This hill is possessed of fire ’ is a 
typical illustration, 

REASON 

The definition of reason is as follows: J Statement of a probans 
ending in an inflexion {vibhakti ) unfolding the character of 
probans is called reason. , ’ 1 A particular type of statement 
unfolding the character of probans is known as reason. The 
inflexion is either the fifth or the third case-ending in Sanskrit 
and such words as ' because ' or ’ -ince ’ prefixed to it in English. 
As for instance, i this hill is possessed of fire) ’ because it has 
smoke or stnokc is impossible in its absence.' The existence of 

■ prtkfnpTayofiiikr Hrama^a-rolmariai, II. i. g, 

« Knitkcii dajnhd c'4 frii'tMlJiiJ fid pud\hvttkaw H. 

Daia v*ikAlifci-n try akti* 50. 

1 Sadhyamrdeiah prainM. Prt mumriml nwtfwi, 11, 1 , Ji, 
t SMJrxnatp&bAitysHjakaviithabtytrntmb fthihatoaratanatk kituh, ibid ,,11. 
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smoke is logically justifiable only on the condition of its positive 
concomitance with fire or the existence of smoke is logically 
impossible unless the said concomitance be a fact. 

EXAMPLE 

Example is the statement of an illustration. * 1 It is a statement 
which sets forth an illustration. It is also of two kinds on 
account of the difference of illustrations. The statement of an 
illustration based upon similarity ol attribute is called H homo¬ 
geneous example' ( uidftarmya dp^idnia). * Whatever is possessed 
of smoke Is possessed of fire, as for exumpk\ an oven h is a typical 
Instance. ' Heterogeneous example ( vaidhartnya drstJnta ) is the 
statement of an illustration in dissimilarity > ' Whatever is possessed 
of the absence of fire is possessed nf the absence of smoke, as for 
example, a lake 1 may he cited as a typical case. 

APPLICATION 

Application is the act of bringing the probans into connection 
with the minor term ( dh&ftniiu)* The proposition it is possessed 
of smoke ' is a typical example of the same. 

CONCLUSION 

Conclusion is the predication of the probandum.* The 
proposition 1 Therefore it is possessed of fire" is an illustmtion* 

Hie complete form of the proposition of the syllogism h like 
this : This hill is possessed of fire, because it has smoke ; what¬ 
ever is possessed of smoke is possessed of fire as for example, an 
oven; it is possessed of smoke, therefore it is possessed of fire. 

Or 

This hill is possessed of fire because smoke is impassible in its 
absence ; whatever is possessed of the absence of fire is possessed 
of the absence of smoke, as for example, a lake; it is possessed of 
smoke, therefore it is possessed of fire. 


1 &rHd*iavaw<mud3harm*mm+ PfamAna-mliiJilrii^l. l\ r % m 13, 

1 ‘ Mtteh ■i-ibyfltlharmivyupiiii*Mliafwtiitnitpiitt.-tYpJi yath$ ^Qrrmicdlra 

prmIHr, IVanutaa^naj^-rattv^loka. Ill* 49-50. 
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We have dealt with recollection, recognition, inductive reason¬ 
ing, and inference. The fifth division of non-perceptual cognition H 
vis*, authority still remains to be defined. We now propose to 
deal with it* 

The knowledge produced by the word of a reliable source 
is railed authority. 1 It is also known as ‘verbal testimony' or 
' word.' The reliable source is that person who knows the object 
as it is and describes it as he knows it. He who possesses right 
knowledge and makes a right judgment is >aid to be reliable or 
Jpta* Such a reliable person cannot tell a lie. His proposition is 
always true. Hence, he is authority. His + word p is also known 
as testimony. The authority is of two kinds: ordinary and 
extraordinary, he., laukika and tflat§kika r respectively. The 
ordinary authority is lather, etc. The omniscient is art example 
of extraordinary' authority. 

The Agmika conception of knowledge can be covered by the 
logical division of cognition in the following style: Avadhi-jMnu 
{ clairvoyance), f» anahparynya-jitiina 1 telepathy ) and kntftia-pl&na 
(omniscience) are styled as transcendental perception, Mati- 
jMtia (sensory and intellectual knowledge) is occupied by 
empirical perception, recollection, recognition, inductive reason¬ 
ing, and inference, Sruta-jmna (scriptural knowledge) is called 
authority, verbal testimony* scriptural testimony, or "Word/ 


J PtzmiDi-ni^K- Uttvllakl, IV, i- 
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RELATIVITY OF JUDGMENT 


A. CC CEDING to Jainism any object that Ls real has three 
fundamental characteristics, viz. p origination, decay, and 
permanence. Every object that seems to be permanent is liable to 
both origination and decay. In the same way, every thing that 
scents to originate and perish has an aspect of permanence. All 
tilings including the flame of a lamp which is generally believed 
to be momentary and space that is believed to be permanent are 
subject to the law of origination, decay, and permanence. The 
Jaina thinkers reject the definition of permanence | mtyatva ) given 
by other schools. They do not believe in absolute changelessness. 
According to the Jainas, the permanent is that which continues 
to exist in spite of origination and decay. They argue what would 
origination and decay belong to 3 if nothing continues ? A 
continuous reality must be posited for the verv possibility of 
origination and decay. Modes, i.e,, origination and decay and 
essence, ],e. p permanence exist together in a substance. Neither is 
origination possible without decay and permanence, nor is decay 
possible in the absence of origination and permanence, nor is 
permanence tenable without origination and decay. All the three 
retain their respective existence on the basis of mutual co-opera- 
tion + They are not heterogeneous elements, as generally supposed. 


but they possess the nature of homogeneous elements. Jainism 
differs equally from those who hold that all is absolutely 
permanent, and those who hold that all is absolutely momentary, 
and also from those who hold that some things are absolutely 
permanent and some absolutely momentary. According to Jaina 
philosophy, all are both permanent and momentary. This 
criterion belongs to all objects. Moreover, all object* arc inter¬ 
related to each other. The individual form of an objert cannot 
be established unless the knowledge of its inter-relations is 
assumed. When ive speak of a human being, the relative knowl¬ 
edge of objects other than the human being springs up of itself. 
Similarly, when we Speak of Europeans, the idea of non-Europeans 
springs up naturally. Similarly, when we speak of Indians, the 
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idea of non-Indians spontaneously springs up. The idea of virtue 
suggests the idea of vice and so on. Thus, the knowledge of 
one substance or object suggests the relative knowledge of other 
substances or objects. Lord Mahavfra, keeping this b view, said 
that a man who knows only one object with all its properties, 
knows all things, He, who knows all things with all their 
properties, knows one thing. 1 Thus, the Jaina philosopher 
advocates the doctrine ol non-absolutism. Every judgment of 
a Jaina thinker hears the conception of non-absolutism in its 
heart. He makes no judgment that goes against the spirit of 

non-absolution. 

TRACES IX THE CANOXS 

The theory of non-absolutism is not an innovation of the later 
philosophers who propounded the sacred teachings of the Croat 
Teacher Lord Mahavlra. The Lord himself preached this 
philosophical doctrine and the later followers put it into a system¬ 
atic and logical form. While describing the nature of soul 
Mahavlra addressed Gautama: ' O Gautama 1 from one 
point of view the soul is permanent, from another point of view' 
the Soul is rot permanent. From Hie view-point of substance the 
soul is permanent, from the view-point of modes the soul is not 
permanent, "* * 

Lord -Mahavlra emphasised the identity of soul and knowledge 
from one stand-point. In the Acarimga-sutra it is said: Soul is 
knowledge and knowledge is soul... 3 From another point of 
view he emphasised the difference of various modes and according 
to those modes, thesoul was classitied. We find in the Bhagavati- 
sutm: *' 0 Lord l how many kinds of soul are there ? * ** O 
Gautama! the soul is said to be of eight kinds, viz., dravya-StMi 
(from the point of view- of substance), kasdya-atnsU (from the 
point of view of passion I.. 1 

Similarly, the medium of motion is said to be one as well as 
many. From the stand point of substance (tbavya ), the medium 

' jt t£um rrtjnii it tmm#* jityai. 

Jt tarvatk ,'dnui .« .\'oi7r -Aclnftga-s tltrii. 1, 3, 4 , t ■ 

1 Goyama t jltJi siy* sUsayA iya afUsayS. Guyami ! damo(j 3 nydr 
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of motion is one and from the view-point of units : prgdeias ) 
it is innumerable. 1 The same method can be applied to the 
medium of rest, etc. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT 

Whether the effect exits in the cause or is it □ new outcome ? 
Those philosophers who admit that the effect is not a new 
product hut that it does exist in the cause, are known as ‘ SaikSrya- 
vddiits- Those thinkers who do not believe in this doctrine but hold 
that the effect is entirely a new outcome and that it does not exist 
in the cause, are called ' AsatUrvavSdins: The schools of Indian 
philosophy believing in the theory of - satktoyovMa 1 are Sfihkhya. 
\ 0, P F and ^ edinta. The Asaikdryaiadins are Carvaka, Buddhism, 
Xyaya^aiiesika, and Mimarhsa (□ ne sect). Jainism does not 
regard these views as valid in their absolute forms. According 
to it?, doctrine of non-absolutism, the effect is neither absolutely 
identical with the cause nor absolutely different from it. The cause 
remains in the effect as an essence and not as a mode. The effect 
is Tien in the shape of a mode and not as the essence. In other 
words, the essential quality remains unchanged, while the mode 
is charged. When we say that the effect is new. we mean only 
that the mode is new. When we admit that the effect is not new, 
we mean by this that the essence is the same. That which exists 
can never be absolutely non-existent and that which does not 
exist at all can never come into existence. An existent object 
cannot be destroyed and a non existent object cannot be origina¬ 
ted. Hence, from one point of view, the effect does not exist in 
the cause. It U a new outcome. From another point of view, 
tt tan be maintained that the effect does exist in the cause. Both 
these stand-points are right so far as they are not absolute. \Ve 
cannot define the theory of causation in an exclusive manner. 

I nless the doctrine of causation in the form of 1 iad^tMryavMa ' 
is accepted, it is not possible to have a true picture of reality. 

Thus, the so-called opposites such as existence and non-exist¬ 
ence, permanence and non -permanence, identity and difference, 
oneness and man in ess, etc,, can be attributed to an object from 
various points of view. These opposites should not be taken to 
be absolutely heterogeneous. They can remain in the same 
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object without contradicting each other. Besides, the object 
requires these opposites to depict its complete and real picture. 
In the absence of these opposites* the existence of an object is 
impossible. When we say that an object exists, we only mean by 
this statement that in a certain respect it exists. When we make 
a statement that an object does not exist, we only mean that 
from a particular point of view, it does not exist. We cannot say 
that it absolutely exists or it does not exist absolutely. As it is 
remarked: ' Everything exists in its own individuality, and does 
not exist in the individuality of another. Were it not so, every¬ 
thing would be alike existent, and thus, there would possibly be 
no individuality at all/ 1 

anekakta, axekantayada, and SYADYADA 

According to Jainism, a particular object can be viewed Irom 
different points of view. It can be existent, non-existent* one, 
many, identical, different, and the like. It possesses indefinite 
attributes. These attributes or characteristics ■ diartthts ) are not 
conceptual but they really exist in the object. We select some of 
the aspects when we make any judgment. A nticunta b the name 
of the ontological nature of Reality, according to which every 
object possesses indefinite aspects. When we speak of a parti¬ 
cular aspect, we have to use the word 1 jyif/ from a 

particular point of view? or as related to this aspect, this object is 
such and not otherwise* As for instance, when we speak of the 
aspect of existence of a pot p we choose the 'existence' aspect of 
that pot which possesses many other aspects as well. We make a 
statement about the aspect of existence, Le,, in relation to the 
aspect of existence, the pot exists. Take another example: Mohan 
is a father, brother* uncle, etc , according to various relations. He 
is the father of his son, the brother of bis brother, and so on 
When his son calls him, he uses the word F father/ Now, Mohan 
possesses many aspects like those of father, brother* ctc T In 
relation to hi*son, he is father. Thus, Mohan is a fat her as related 
to his son, i.e. F relatively Mohan is a father. Thus, * Svfidtada/ 
i-e + , the theory of the relativity of propositions is the theory of the 
relativity of judgment* When an object, which is anekXni&tmata 
(possessing many characteristics)* b expressed in a particular 

1 Surt'^maid tvarUpfflil parariiprrta ({Jjfi ffl. 
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form of judgment, the expression is known as Sy&hrtida. We can 
express the characteristics of an object from different points of 
view and these points of view are expressed by the word 1 syat/ 
As li is said: "The judgment about an object possessing many 
characteristics is tailed 1 Sytliitida.' 1 1 

The theory of ' SytTdvSda * h also called " Aitek&ntavclda * 
because the relativity of judgment is nothing but a relative 
judgment about an object that possesses indefinite aspects or 
qualities. In other words, the relative judgment is not possible 
unless the object for which that judgment stands, teafvkitfiMttmika. 
Hence, the judgment that stands lor an object possessing many 
characteristics i ) is also known as AmskiLntavada. 

As it is maintained : In the term ' SyJtivJJa*. the word * sy&t * 
expresses many aspects of an object, hence, 1 Syadvdda' is called 
1 Anckdniuvuda 13 

Thus, the object itself i s antkanta, Le., the substratum of 
many characteristics. The judgment about the object is 
* Syfidvtld i r because every' characteristic ig expressed with the 
word ' syat \ This judgment is also called " AnekSntavBda \ since 
it expresses the object that possesses many characteristi CS + 

SEVEN -FOLD JUDGMENT 

The object has been described as a possessor of indefinite 
characteristics. \\ hen wc select one of the characteristics with 
its contrary aspect and judge it, this kind of judgment has seven 
forms, hence, it is called seven fold judgment. 5 The following are 
the seven propositions with reference to the concrete illustration 
of pot:— 

i- Relatively the pot does exist. 

2 + Relatively the pot does not exist. 

3, Relatively the pot does exist and does not exist. 

4- Relatively the pot is indescribable. 

5- Relatively the pot does exist and is indescribable, 

6. Relatively the pot does not exist and is indescribable, 

7. Relatively the pot di es exist, does not exist, and is indescri¬ 

bable. 


* A mbifoiA Lasrhlvistra va-tlkL 62 
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In these propositions, the word ' relatively ’ is most significant. 
Every judgment bears the stamp of relativity, by which the 
notion of absolutism is refuted. All our judgments ait- relative, 
i.e.. non-absolutistic- The proposition 'relatively the pot does 
exist ' shows that from a particular point of view, the pot does 
exist. This particular point of view is determined by four factors. 
These factors are the substance, place, time, and mode as related 
to the pot. The explanation of these determining factors is as 
follows: 

l a 1 The substance of the pot is the day of which it is made. 
Viewed from the point of view of this particular substance, 
the pot does exist. 

I A) The place of the pot points to the locality where it is lying. 
As viewed from the point of view of a particular room, the 
pot does exist. 

(e) The time of the existence of the pot is the present time in 
which it exists. As viewed from the point of view of 
eight o'clock, the pot does exist. 

(if) The mode of the pot points to the form or shape. Viewed 
from the point of view of a particular form such as its 
contracted neck, the pot does exist. To be more dear, the 
proposition * relatively the pot does exist means that the 
pot does exist as far as its own individual form is concerned 
bv reason of its substance, place, time, and mode. Its 
substance points to the clay of which it is made, its place 
is the locality in which it stands, its time is the present 
time in which it exists, and its mode points to its particular 
form such as its contracted neck. 

The proposition ' relatively the pot docs not exist' means that 
the pot does not exist if looked at from the point of view of the 
absence of the characteristics of its substance, place, time, and 
mode. To elucidate, the pot docs not exist with reference to 
another substance such as gold, etc.; with reference to another 
place such assume other room, etc.; with reference to the time 
preceding its manufacture or succeeding its destruction, i.e., the 
past and the future times : and with reference to other modes such 
as a broad neck. etc. In this proposition the pot is looked at 
from the point of view of the absence of the four determining 
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factors that arc ascribed to the aspect of existence. But it is 
not a proposition contradictory to the first proposition, it does 
not deny the existence of the pot in so far as its specific properties 
are concerned but denies its existence when other properties that 
are not positively present in it, are taken into consideration. 
This proposition stands from the point of view of the predominance 
of the aspect of non-existence. 

The third proposition ’ relatively the pot does exist and does 
not exist 1 is maintained on the ground that the pot does exist in 
reference to its own substance and does not exist with reference 
to the substance of other things. It does exist in its own place 
:tnd does not exist in other places. It does exist in the present 
time and does not exist in the time preceding its manufacture or 
succeeding its destruction, i,e. ( the past and the future. The pot 
does exist in reference to its own form or mode and does not 
exist in reference to tile modes or forms of other things. Accord¬ 
ing to this proposition, the first part of the judgment is true from 
the point of view of the existence of the individual properties of 
the pot and the second part is true from the point of view of the 
non-existence of other properties in it. It means that the pot 
does exist from the standpoint of its individual properties and 
that it does not exist from the view-point of the absence of other 
qualities in it. 

The fourth proposition ‘ relatively the pot is indescribable * is 
true if both the points of view of the previous propositions are 
assumed simultaneously. When both the views of existence and 
non-existence are taken at the same time, it becomes indescribable. 

The fifth proposition ‘relatively the pot does exist and is 
indescribable 1 means that the pot exists in regard to its existent 
form but it becomes indescribable if both its existent and non¬ 
existent forms are considered simultaneously, (t is indescribable 
yet* it exists. 

The sixth proposition 'relatively the pot does not exist and is 
indescribable ' means that the pot does not exist in regard to its 
non-existent aspects but looked at from the point of view of its 
existent and non-existent forms Simultaneously it becomes 
indescribable. Here the point of view refer; to the combination 
of indescnbability and non-existence. 
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The seventh proposition 'relatively the pot does exist does 
not exist, and is indescribable' means that the pot does exist 
owing to its own properties, does not exist in regard to its non¬ 
existent characteristics, and is indescribable if both the points of 
view are assumed simultaneously* Here the point of view is 
dominated by the combi nation of indescri liability. the existence, 
and the non-existence of the pot. 

The point is that when the (ruth of a particular aspect of a 
thing is to be ascertained, it should not be examined only from 
one point of view. The Jainas hold that every aspect of an 
object can be viewed from seven stand-points, every one of which 
is true hut the whole truth about that aspect Lie 1 * in the combina¬ 
tion of all these seven views. This seven-fold declaration of 
judgment in regard to everything, is a peculiar and unique 
method of the Jaina dialectic. Just as existence is applied to 
everything, so also the terms permanent and non-permanent, one 
and many, describable and indescribable, and the like can be 
applied to it. The propositions will be the same with the change 
of these words- For instance, relatively the pot is eternal (in 
view of its substance ), relatively the pot is not eternal (in view of 
its changing forms }, and so on. 

The gist of the seven-fold judgment of the Jaina dialectic is as 
under ; 

r* Thesis f positive 
z m Anti-thesis (negative). 

3. Aggregation (both positive and negative respectively ). 

4. Synthesis [both positive and negative simultaneously l. 

5. Thesis and synthesis [ positive, and both positive and negative 

simultaneously), 

6. Anti-thesis and synthesis {negative, and both positive and 

negative simultaneously )- 

7. Aggregation atid synthesis (both positive and negative 

respectively, and 1>oth positive and negative simulta¬ 
neous! v). 

Or 

1. Existence. 

2. Xon-existence. 

3. Existence and non-existence. 
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4. Indescribability, 

5. Existence and Lndescrfbability, 

0 . Non-existence and indescribability. 

7. Existence, non-existence, and indescribability. 

First of all wc take the aspect * 1 existence/ Then we come to 
the anti-aspect' non-existence/ After it we put both ' existence p 
and d non-existence 1 together respectively. Then we put both 
these 'existence" and 'non-existence' together simultaneously. 
We cannot describe both * existence 1 and ‘ non -existence 1 
simultaneously, since our proposition will necessarily have either 
of the two first. Hence, we call it indescribable. These four 
propositions are fundamental. When we add the first proposition 
to the fourth, the fifth proposition is there. Adding the second to 
the fourth, we derive the sixth one. Similarly, when we add the 
third proposition to the fourth, we naturally have the seventh 
category. The scheme is as under: 

1. Existence. 

2 . J&m-ex isteHCOp 

3. Existence and non-existence, 

4. Indescribability. 

1 4-4 = 5- Existence and indescribability. 

2+4=6. Non-existence and indescribability. 

1+4=7- Existence, non-existence, and indescribability. 

This is the general view of the method of the Jaina dialectic. 
This dialectical method follows the theory of relativity of judg¬ 
ment, i.e. r SySdvSda. In other words, Sy^dviSd^ can be represen¬ 
ted only by thi> type of dialectical method. SyMnida is said to 
be the foundation of Jama philosophy. It is so important that 
the Jain a thinkers did not hesitate to put it on an equal status 
with omniscience ( havata-jMna'h. As it is said: 1 Both SyBdvBia 
and kevola-jftdna illuminate the whole reality. The difference 
between them is only this much that while the former illuminates 
the objects indirectly, the latter illuminates them directly/ 1 

Every proposition of the dialectical seven-fold judgment b of 
two kinds: complete ( mkatadeSa } and incomplete ( v\kaiddcsa ).* 

1 Apu- nrtni l rttii . toy 

1 Pj^mAna-naya-t:itu\±loka. IV, %j. 
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COMPLETE JUDGMENT 

We know (hat an object possesses indefinite characteristics but 
it is not possible for us to describe all of them. To overcome 
this difficulty, we use only one word that describes one charac¬ 
teristic of that object, and hold the remaining characteristics to 
be identical with it. By this method we can describe alt the 
characteristics of an object by the description of a particular aspect 
onlv. This type of proposition is called complete judgment. The 
identity of other aspects w ith a single aspect of an object is proved 
by the identity of time. etc. 

The word ' existence * in the proposition * relatively the pot 
does exist ‘ includes all other aspects of the pot through the 
identity of time, quality, substratum, relation, contributory part, 
residence of substance, association, and word. 1 
(Tj Time (kata)—T\m& indicates that at the time when the 
quality of existence is predicated of the pot, the qualities 
of redness, hardness, etc., can as well be predicated of it. 
In other words, the pot lias many qua! Sties or characteristics 
at the same time. Therefore, from the view-point of time, 
all the finalities of the pot are inseparate from one another. 
Thus, time bridges the difference existing in the various 
qualities and t.ifces ’existence' as identical with all the 
qualities. 

(2) Quality {Uma-rt^a ]—Just as existence is the quality of the 
pot, so also redness, hardness, etc., are its qualities. 
Hence, with regard to qualities, existence is not different 
from redness, hardness, etc,, in the case of the pot, 

(3 ) Substratum {artha )—In the same subst ratum where the charac¬ 
teristic 0 f existence resides, the other qualities also reside. 
Hence, with reference to substratum, all other qualities are 
identical with existence. 

14)" Relation ( sambandha )—Just as the quality of existence is 
related to the pot, so also the other qualities are related to 
it. Hence, from the view-point of relation all other 
qualities are not different from existence. 

(5) Contributory far! {upak&ta)— The part which the quality of 
existence plays in regard to the pot. is also played by the 


t Sy^dvada-ratnaimni. IV\ 44 , 
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other qualities of the pot. Thus, so far as the contributory 
jwrt is concerned, there is no difference between existence 
and all other qualities. 

(o) Rfsidetuc of substance [guni-deda '—In that place where the 
pot exists* the quality of existence resides. In the same 
piacr the other qualities also reside. Hence, with reference 
to the residence of substance, the quality of existence is 
identical with all other qualities. 

( 7 > Association f satAsarga )—Just as the quality of existence is 
associated with the pot inseparably, so are all other 
qualities. Hence, from the point of view of association 
there ts identity in all different qualities. This is the identity 
of association. 

I 8) Word (sabda I— Just as the quality of existence is signified by 
the word 'is. so are the other qualities signified by it. 
Just as we propose a judgment ‘ relatively the pot is 
existent' so also we propose another judgment " relatively 
the pot is red, hard, etc.' Here, just as the quality of 
' existence * 1 is signified by the w ord is, 1 so are the other 
qualities signified by it. This is the indentity from the 
stand-point of word. 

* 

All these eight stand-points can be applied to the other 
qualities also in the same manner as they are applied to the 
quality of existence of the pot. This kind of judgment is called 
complete judgment. It is also called 1 prurnSna-sapiabbangi ‘ i.e., 
the seven-fold judgment of pramannJ 

INCOMPLETE JUDGMENT 

While describing tlie nature of complete judgment, we saw 
that all qualities are identical with one quality attributed to it. 
In the ease of incomplete judgment, the ordcT is reversed* 
Every judgment presupposes some difference in every aspect or 
quality. f n regard to a complete judgment, time, quality, etc., 
establish identity among various qualities, whereas with regard to 
an incomplete judgment, time, quality, etc., prepare the ground 


oay*-tattvs]oka, IV. ^ 


1 IV, 44. 

1 Ttitfi tparitiS'.tu vikaMtlrJaA. Framaaa 
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for difference LLTnong varin-tis qualities. This kind of judgment is 
called 1 Hayn-s apidbka hgf. P 

DEFINITION OF NAVA 

Prtwutmi or complete judgment deserts the object with all 
its qualities, Naya or incomplete judgment holds any one of the 
qualities of that object and leaves the rest untouched- This does 
not mean that it rejects all other qualities except one. The point 
is that a particular naya ( view-point) selects one of the indefinite 
number of qualities for its purpose, not rejecting the other ones 
but leaving them lor other view-points (n ay us)- A judgment 
which accepts only one quality and rejects the remaining ones is 
fallacious | mtytibkSsa )- 

If we look at an object from indefinite points of view, we can say 
that there are indefinite kinds of naya because the object is 
composed of indefinite characteristics and one n ay a knows only 
one characteristic. Looking at it front a specs lie point of view* * it 
is maintained that naya is ol two kinds: dravydstika j dealing 
with generality) and pary&ydstiha • dealing with particularity J. 1 
Drwviistika is the view of looking at the identity of thing* (a&hsdat. 
while ptiry&y&stika is the view which looks at the difference of 
things. Man speaks of something either from the stand-pomt of 
identity or from that of difference. Statements of things from 
the former point of view arc put under the head of draty3siika* 
Propositions of objects from the stand-point of difference fall under 
the category' of parydydstika r Many minor classifications of thing* 
ranging between general j dravyfistika I and particular [paty&yS- 
stika ) view-points are also possible, But briefly speaking, there 
can be only two groups of statements. The view-point of identity, 
upon which are founded the statements of generalisation is called 
dntxyaslika naya f while the view-point upon which are founded 
the statements of particujarisation is called parydyasliki | 
naya. Bmvymtika nay* is further divided into three categories: 
wiigatna, sangraka, and vVavaMn r. The sub-divisions of 
pan'ilv&stika mva are four: rjusutra , iahda. samabhirffdh& , and 
tvamhhuta* 2 


i Sflnraaii'iafkji'pnfcanni, I, 3. 

* rraniaria-nayfl-ip.tt^-aiok^, VII, *>, VIT ( 27 * 
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KAIGAMA NAVA 

It views an object as possessing both the general and particular 
properties, because no object is possessed of a general property 
unaccompanied with some particular property, nqr even of a 
specific property unaccompanied with llic general one common to 
its class, * 1 As for example, H l am conscious ' is a statement of 
mtgamn rtayu* Hen- tile property 1 consciousness ' a general 
quality that exists in all living beings, whereas 1 I r indicates my 
particular nature, he,, individuality'. 

SANGRAHA NAVA 

It deals with the general properties of an object. 5 As for 
instance, 'reality is one because it exists' is a proposition of 
sangrafid nay a. It does not look at the particular properties of 
reality but regards the general property as its subject-matter. In 
its pure form, it ts only concerned with the simple statement ‘ it 
is." that is to say, when the thing is mentioned divested of all its 
particular attributes or modifications. All other statements deal, 
in one way or the other, with some attribute or the other, and 
as such is the subject of all nay as, 

VYAVAHARA NAVA 

It takes into consideration a general object as possessing 
specific properties. 3 U does not deal with generality in the sense 
as sangraha mya deals with it. Its subject-matter is only a pari 
of the object of stfiigrrfljrf. In other words, it classifies the subject- 
matter of urtngraka in a particular fashion. " Existence is either 
substance or modification ' is an instance of vyavahara wayn. 1 
Here 1 existence' is classified into two, viz.,, substance and 
modification. 

RJUSCTRA NAVA 

It does not trouble itself with the past and the future aspect 
of a thing; it R only confined to the present aspect of a thing 
because that atone is useful for the moment. 4 The argument 
underlying the rfttstiira view-point is that of immediate utility 

1 Naym-kariiikil, 5, 

* ibid., fe. 

* ibid., s. 

1 PiwmAQ{t»niym-tattvfttoka» \ II, 2^4, 

1 ibid-, VJh 28. 
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which naturally must be grounded upon the present aspect of a 
thing. As for instance, 1 [ am happy at this moment/ is a 
proposition dealing with the present slate of my happiness. 

SABDA NAVA 

It treats synonymous words as all having the same sense, for 
instance, ‘ kumbha/ 1 kalaia/ ' gkaia P are all expressive of one and 
the same object, viz., a jar/ The meaning is that £ahda naya 
does not concern itself with the difference of synonymous words, 
but simply deals with them as if they were pure equivalents of 
one another 

SAM A BHIROpH A NAVA 

It holds that with the difference of the words expressing the 
object, the significance of the object also differs; just as a jar and 
a piece of doth are different, so also a jar \ kumbfia ), a pitcher 
(kfilain h and a pot \ ghafa) signify different things according to 
their meanings/ The point is that while the F iahda 1 would treat 
synonyms as equivalent words, the ' samabhirHfh &" w ould 
distinguish them from one another on etymological grounds, 

EVAMBHCTA NAYA 

It recognises an object denoted by a word only when the 
object is in the actual state of performing its own natural func¬ 
tion as suggested by the derivative meaning of that word. 1 The 
argument is that if a thing is not in the state of performing its 
function, as expressed by the term at the moment of recognition, 
and still it be recognised as that thing, then even a jar can be 
called a cloth, though it is not in the state of discharging the 
function of a cloth. Etymologically. rvafttMuitf means K true in 
its entirety to the word and the sense/ As for instance, * * go' 
(cow ) means that w r hich goes.* If a cow is not going but sitting, 
she would not be called * go p ( cow } nt that time. She is cow only 
when she goes, 

PROVINCE OF NAYA 

JZrffrvtfsfi.fr tf naya and paiyiSyastika naya are not absolutely 
different, Drirryastika includes in itself all those statements in 


1 Xij.'a-kaniikj, l-|. 

1 ibid,, *5^ 

* Praraana-naya-tattvllekis, YTI + 40 , 
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which there is sort of gene ml statement. In all such state¬ 

ments. there is an overlapping of ptiryaya^Hkh also. Only that 
statement where there is no further possibility of partLCuhrisation 
falls under [he strict purview of pure pary&y3$tika* L The point is 
that as a rule, every statement that deals with some sort of universal 
statement is the legitimate province of draiyttstika. Except the 
ultimate statement where there is a statement of that indivisible 
pattitularisation* all other statements gradually culminating in 
the statement of the highest universality fall under the purview 
of dravyastika. But* at the same time, all these statements* 
except the statement of the highest universality, become the 
subject-matter uf paryiiyasiiha as well. In other words, 
only one statement dealing with the highest entity without 
ul -singli- attribute, is covered by drayyfistika only. Only that 
fTatemenl which dealz v it Ei ultimate particularisation beyond 
which there is no possibility of itirlher particulamation, falls 
under the range of parydySstik# only. All the intermediary state¬ 
ments are covered by paTyfly&stika as well as dravyiJstikn. for 
in every such intermediary statement there is some kind of 
generalisation as well a_s some sort of particularisation. That 
very' object which is viewed by JrmySslii* from the view-point of 
generalisation, is viewed by paryaydsiiku front the stand-point of 
part icularisa i ion. * This being the case, it is ( perhaps ) impossible 

to find a dmvyastika m its pure form, that is to say; absolutely 
unmixed with pary&yMsHka. Similarly p it is equally impossible to 
find a piiryayusitka in Its pure form totally unmixerf wi th drsuya- 
sitka* Hence, assigning a particular statement to a particular 
mya depends upon the volition of the speaker/ 1 

The distinction between the proper province of these naya& is 
that dravydsiika takes its stand excluding the positive assertion of 
pary&yuHift& as its legitimate subject, while pary&yastika 
views the same ohject exclusively from the stand-point of 
particularization. Here, each does not consider the assertion of its 
rival ticiytt as its property. Herein lies the true distinction between 
them and their spheres when applied to one and the same thing. 
The same fact is expressed in the following words : 1 From the stand¬ 
point of paryBySstika, all things are necessarily bom and perish; 


s Sa n ftiati-tii rka-pra kard na. I, S, 

1 ibid,, I, 9 
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dravy&stika* * on the other hand, holds that all things exist eternally 
without birth and decay. There cannot be a thirty which is 
devoid of its modifications of birth and decay- On the other hand, 
modifications cannot exist without an abiding of eternal: some¬ 
thing, i.e.. a permanent substance, for birth, decay, and perma¬ 
nence constitute the characteristic of a substance.' 1 How these 
nayas become wrong in their absolutely exclusive assertion, 
is shown in the following statement: ‘ These three characteristics 
of origination, decay, and permanence must dwell together in 
harmony to make a real definition of a thing in its integral form. 
Each naya. therefore, if taken independently, isolated from the 
other,, can never yield an adequate idea of ' Both these, 

therefore, divorced from each other, are wrong (fallacious). As 
these two nayas when taken in their exclusiveness are false nay as. 
all other nayas (as naigama * labda, etc.) are also wrong when 
taken in their isolated stand-points, for the subsequent nay as 
occupy themselves in viewing the different aspects of the thing 
which is the subject of these two principal tiny as. Just as emerald 
and other jewels of fare quality and of excellent kind do not 
acquire the designation of a necklace of jewels, even though all of 
them be precious jewels, on account of their lying unconnected 
with or disunited with each other; similarly every naya in its own 
sphere is right, but if all of them arrogate to themselves the whole 
truth and disregard the views of rival naya , then they do not 
attain the status of a right view/ 1 

FALLACY OF NAYA 

Nay as, taking their own view-points in an absolute form and 
rejecting or disregarding the stand-points of others are called 
fallacious nayas {nayabhasas}* There are the following seven 
fallacies according to the seven furors 

t. Fallacy of naigam *i naya .—It consists in making an absolute 
separation between the general and particular properties 
of things. As for instance, if a proposition establishes a 

1 Uppajjawtt viyanH ya bhJv& niyamtp* 

Dai'vafthtyflsz* £*VVa*k sayi I xpwppQnnam^iHuitM&ii 
Diivv&m ptLjjavai'iuyath dsi'WiuifJ ya pajjai'J n.itthi, 
Uppdy&-tihii-bhaifag\l htiritH lAiiyuIabkfiaTtam ey^tk. 

—Sanmati tArb-ptlSurMi, I # 1 1-i- • V- 

* ibid., I, 13:. t F J * ■ 
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separation between the individual self and consciousness a$ 
if they could be separated from one another, it is the 
fallacy of naigama naya* 

z . Fallacy of sangraha nay a. —The fallacy of sangraha occurs when 
we describe the general properties alone as constituting* a 
thing. This kind of fallacious proposition gives rise to 
confusion of thought because the general qualities alone 
can never constitute an actual object. For instance, the 
general qualities of a tree only give us the idea of tret ness* 
never an actual tree. The latter will have to be some 
particular kind of tree—an oak r a mango, or the like—and 
will, therefore, possess its own special qualities along with 
those of a tree in generah 

3- Fallacy of vyavtthilra naya r —This type of fallacy lies in wrong 
selection of species, as for instance, is the cast- with the 
materialists (Carvakas) who select only four primary” 
elements as real, 

4. Fallacy of rjusfUwa naya. —It occurs when the permanence of 
things is altogether denied. In this fallacyevery object is 
taken to be momentary without having any kind of 
permanent or general feature. 

5- Fallacy of iabda naya. —This kind of fallacy occurs when w ? e 
ignore the distinguishing features of iabda it ay a and deal 
with synonymous words as absolutely having the same 
meaning. 

6. Fallacy of wmabJiirfidkanaya* —This type of fallacy consists in 

treating the synonymous words as having absolutely 
different meanings. 

7, Fallacy of ntamhhftta ttaya, — [\ lies in making the existence of a 

thing absolutely dependent on the performance of the 
special function with reference to which a particular name 
has been awarded to it, e.g„ to say that a teacher outside 
the class is absolutely a non-teachcr because he docs not 
teach at that time, is fallacious. 

REFUTATION OF SOME OBJECTIONS 

The opponent who does not regard the nature of reality as a 

synthesis of identity and difference, and makes an absolute judg. 
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merit about reality rejecting the relativity of propositions, raises 
the following objections: The exponents of the doctrine of the 
relativity of judgment or non-absolutism affirming the multiple 
nature of things reject the view that substance (essence) and 
mode are either absolutely different or absolutely identical and 
think that they are identical and different both. But this position 
cannot be legitimate inasmuch as ft is vitiated by contradiction 
and other defects as under : 1 

1. Affirmation and negation cannot co-exist in one substratum 
like blue and not-blue owing to their mutual opposition. There¬ 
fore! it is contradictory to say that the same object is different as 
well as identical. 

The answer is: There is no occasion for contradiction in a 
thing which is cognised as such. One thing is supposed to be the 
opposite of another when in the presence nf one the other is not 
perceived- But in a perceived datum, no question of contradic¬ 
tion arises. As regards blue and not-blue, if they were perceived 
in one locus, there would be no contradiction in the situation, and 
thus, the Buddhists do not acknowledge the contradiction between 
blue and not-blue in the unitary cognition of a variegated canvas. 
And as regards the Nyaya-Vaiie^ika philosopher, he admits the 
reality of multiform colour. Further, when one single piece of 
linen is found to possess in harmony the apparently opposed 
attributes of being mobile and immobile, red and not-red, covered 
and not-cove red, what then Is the ground for doubt? 

2. If difference is affirmed in respect ol one aspect and identity in 
respect of another, the result will be that the difference will have 
one locus and identity another and thus, there will be a split in 
the integrity of the locus. 

This kind of objection is not tenable because in conformity 
with the principle mentioned above, they liave all been proved to 
be perceived in the same locus. The same cloth is mobile and 
immobile and the like. 

3. The aspect in which difference is posited will have difference 
and identity both as its traits, and likewise the aspect in which 
identity is asserted will have identity and difference as its 


1 Critique of Or^an of Knowledge, p. 73, 
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predicate, and this means confusion (sankara} which consists in 
the incidence of opposite attributes in the same substratum. 

As regards the charge of confusion, it is easily parried by the 
instance of the cognition of the multiform colour, and the instance 
of the synthesis of universal and particular in all reals. 

4. The aspect which embodies difference will embody identity also* 
and the aspect which embodies identity will embody difference h 
and this, thus, gives rbe to the fallacy of transfusion (the exchange 
of modes and attributes V. 

This charge is easily met by the same example of the cogni¬ 
tion 0/ the multiform colour and the synthesis of universal and 
particular. 

5, A real being both identical and different will not lend itself to 
be determined in a definite reference, and this would create doubt, 

b r The consequence wall be the absence of determination. 

j r This will result in the impossibility of determination of 
objective reality. 

Regarding these objections, there is no logical justification for 
the emergence of doubt in a matter which has been definitely 
established. Doubt is a kind of cognition in which the mind 
wavers between two conflicting alternatives. It is absolutely out 
of the question when the cognition is found to be unwavering. 
The establishment of knowledge proves that there is no justifica¬ 
tion for the charge of lack of knowledge, and consequently for the 
impossibility of such a multiform real. The conclusion follows 
that the conception of Reality as a synthesis of mode and 
attribute is not incompatible with the verdict of experience and 
the interest of truth. Our judgment with regard to Reality as a 
synthesis of mode and attribute has no other alternative than to 
be relative. Hence, the relativity of judgment and Reality as a 
synthesis of identity and difference are correlated. 



CHAPTER VI 


DOCTRINE OF KARMA 


LL phenomena of the universe are linked together in the 



universal chain of cause and effect. No event can occur 
without having a definite cause behind it. To find out the cause 
and condition under which an effect is produced has always been 
the aim of the various branches of science and philosophy. 
Almost all branches of science and philosophy in the world 
unanimously declare that the law of cause and effect is the most 
universal of a)] laws. It is the only law which governs all 
phenomena however gross or Fine they may be. All the forces of 
nature whether physical or psychical obey this law. Every action 
of our body, speech, or mind is the result of some force or power 
which is its cause. At the same time, that which is an effect of 
some cause becomes in turn the cause of some other effect and 
thus, the chain goes on extending its sphere. 

Under the sway of the all-pervading law of causation p there is 
no room left for chance or accident. What we generally regard 
as an accidental event is really a product of some definite cause 
which is not known to us on account of our limited knowledge. 
In other words, accidents ana not fortuitous but they have some 
definite cause behind them, although wc are not always aware of 
it on account of the limitations of our knowledge. In ancient 
times, when the scope of knowledge of people was extremely 
limited, they used to explain accidental events by attributing 
them to some supernatural powers. Such accidental effects of 
unknown causes wen? called Providential. Really speaking, all 
accidents have their definite causes whether w*e know them or not 
That which appears to be supernatural or Providential to an 
unscientific mind, is natural or causal and not supernatural or 
accidental to a scientific mind. 

MEANING OF KARMA 

The Jain a thinkers do not regard this universe as a mere 
aggregate of the six substances set together by some supernatural 
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authority. They hold that it is a system in itself, subject to some 
definite laws inherent in its own constitution* Certain phenomena 
occur regularly in certain circumstances and not otherwise. 
There is a universal law of causation operating in the universe. 
The phenomena of life and consciousness are not similar to the 
phenomena of matter or energy. In pure material activity, there 
is growth by addition in. dead objects which is a product of 
chemical law only, whereas a conscious being takes to itself 
particles foreign to those that arc already in the body and changes 
their nature and assimilates them with tts own body. Moreover, 
living beings reproduce themselves in their species. These 
characteristics are not possessed by dead matter* Jainism regards 
souls to be real and indefinite in number. Each soul possesses 
some individual characteristics different from others. The doctrine 
which gives tis some explanation of our individual characteristics, 
i.e.H some satisfactory answer to the factors of our individuality 
which we have at present and tells us how these factors were 
produced as the result of the forces generated in the past is known 
as the doctrine of karma. In other words, the doctrine of karma 
is the law that interprets our actions and reactions found in the 
form of introspection as well as behaviour. 

According to Jaina philosophy, every' individual soul possesses 
infinite hi tuition, infinite knowledge, infinite power, and infinite 
btiss* All these attributes belong by nature lo every soul in its 
perfection. Mundane souls are not perfect because their knowl¬ 
edge, energy, etc,, are found to be restricted. They are not 
perfectly free to enjoy complete knowledge and unrestricted bliss. 
Why is it so ? What restricts their innate faculty of knowing, etc.^ 
The answer is: They are infected by something foreign which veils 
their natural faculties. This foreign element is known as karma. 
Jainism does not mean by karma 'work or deed." According to 
Jaina conception, karma is an aggregate of material particles 
which are very fine and are ini perceptible to the senses. It 
enters into the soul and produces changes in it. Et is a Form of 
matter which produces certain conditions in the mundane souls 
that are suffering from the shackles of birth and death from 
begmningle?s time + 

The entire cosmos is full of that kind of tine matter which can 
become karma. Through the actions of body, mind, and speech. 
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the fine matter gets into the soul and is tied to it according to 
the modifications of consciousness consisting of ktt$£yt*s> he., anger, 
pride* deceit, and greed. Therefore, first of all there is an influx 
of karmic particles and then there occur certain activities of mind 
which are responsible for the actual bondage, fn the state of 
bondage, soul and karma are more intimate than milk and water. 
Once matter enters the soul, it causes various kinds of effect on it. 
The bondage is of four kinds: according to its nature, duration, 
intensity, and quantity* The activities of thought, speech, and 
body are responsible for the nature and quantity* The duration 
and intensity result from attachment and aversion. Karma may 
remain latent in the soul for a definite period without emerging 
into appearance. When the moment for its enjoyment arrives, it 
becomes apparent and releases itself. 

As has already been mentioned, the soul has been eternally 
infected by matter, Le., its association with karma has no 
beginning. Moreover, it is gathering new matter every moment* 
The liberation of soul from matter is possible by certain means, 
The soul must stop the influx of new karmas and eliminate the 
acquired ones. Through this twofold method, it can attain the 
ultimate goal. Lc., emancipation. All obstacles which impede 
1 he manifestation of its true nature are then automatically 
overcome, because it is released from the foreign domination of 
karma. This being the situation, when liberation is attained it 
can undisturbedly make manifest its own innate nature, Le., 
infinite knowledge, etc. 

FOUR KINDS OF BONDAGE 

The atoms that have become karma can be contemplated from 
four points of view : 

1. According to their nature ( prakfii }* 

2i According to their duration (stfiiti)* 

3. According to their intensity ( rtisa or anubhdga ). 

4. According to their quantity (pradeias )- * 1 

NATURE 

It has eight fundamental species ( multi prtikfHs ) 

1. Knowledge-obscuring karma [jMnavamna ) H 


1 K.ircna-srafilha, I, ~ 

1 ibid, I. j. 
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2* Intuition-obscuring kaima { darianifo&raMt ), 

3 . Feeling-producing karma (vtdamya), 

4. Belief and conduct-obstructing karma ( f/iokantya J, 

5. Age-determining karma idym), 

6. Personality-determining karma {ndntan ) p 

7. Status-determining karma {gotra}* 

5 , Power-hindering karma ( antardya ]. 

Each of these eight species is divided into a number of sub¬ 
species £ ntfara-prakflis ), The latter can be farther classified into 
yet smaller sub-divisions, $0 that the entire number of karmas is 
exceedingly large. For our present purpose, only the eight chief 
species and the 158 sub-species are of importance. 

KNOWLEDGE-OBSCURING KARMA 

That karma which obscures the knowing faculty of soul is 
known as knowledge-obscuring karma p i.e., jMndvaranu karma* 
It is divided into five sub-species 1 uttam prakftis ) according to the 
five kinds of knowledge : l 

Ip Mati-jftdrtQVQrana karma,— It causes the obscuration of the 
knowledge acquired through the media of senses and mind, 

2. Srwfti-jndndvzrna karma—It produces the obscuration of the 

knowledge acquired by reading or hearing scriptures or by 
the words of an Authority. 

3, Avadhi-jmndvarnnij karma,— It hinders direct knowledge of 

material objects. 

4 , Ma ntthparxnya-jttnmiarana karma. — It obscures transcend¬ 

ental knowledge of the thoughts of others. 

5. KnaUx-jndnilvarami karma.—It hinders the faculty of omni¬ 

science inherent in a soul by natural disposition. 

INTUITION-OBSCURING KARMA 

This kind of karma is called dariatmvarana karma. In faina 
philosophy, the word H dariana 1 is used to signify two meanings. 
Firstly* it means belief, opinion, or faith. Secondly, it has also 
the meaning the awareness of an object or the cognition of a 
thing in its general form. It is the first stage of knowledge which 
is known as indistinct knowledge. In 1 darsandvaraqa karma p the 


* Karma-grantha, I, 4 ; I, 9- 
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word * 1 dariam 1 is meant to signify the second meaning. It can 
be translated as intuition, indeterminate perception, indistinct 
knowledge, undifferentiated cognition, or perception in the sense 
of general cognition. That karma which obscures the faculty of 
intuition is tailed intuition-obscuring karma. It is of nine sub¬ 
species according to the four species of Intuition and five kinds of 
sleep. 1 

1. Cakfurdarianfivarana karma.—It produces the obscuration of 
the intuition conditional upon the eye. 

2, Acaksurdur^mvarann karma.—This species causes the obstruc¬ 
tion of the intuition conditional upon the four senses f other than 
the eye) and mind. 

3* Avadhi-iar§anavm$n& karma.—Tt hinders the faculty of 
transcendental intuition of material things. 

4- Ktvata-dari&nawranj karma.—tt produces the obstruction of 
the faculty Of complete intuition. 

5. Nr dm karma.—This type of karma causes a light and pleasant 
sleep, out of which the sleeper is aroused by the clicking of finger¬ 
nails or by a slight call. 

6. NidrdmdrJ karma.—This type of karma produces a deep sleep, 
out of which the sleeper can be awakened by being shaken 
violently. 

7 + Pracald karma,—It causes a sound slumber which overtakes a 
person while sitting or standing. 

Pracalapracata karma*—This species of karma causes intensive 
sleep that overcomes a person white walking, 

9. StySnagrddhi kanna.—It produced somnambulism. This kind 
of sleep is also called ' styaiwridhi-* The person possessing this 
kind of slumber unconsciously acts in the state of sleeping hut 
forgets what he did when ha wakes. 

FEELING-PRODUCING KARMA 

The feeling of pleasure and pain is caused by this species of 
karma known as vedaniya karma, it has. therefore, two sub¬ 
species :* 


1 Krama^rmrtika, T. 10-12, 

1 ibid., I* 11, 
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1. Svttf-vadaniya karma*—It causes a feeling of pleasure as for 
instance, we have the feeling of pleasure by licking something 
sweet like honey, etc. 

2. Asatfi-vedantyu karma. It produces the feeling of pain as for 
example, pain is produced if one is hurt by a sword, 

! he Silta-vt'daniya is predominant with gods and human beings, 
although pain can be produced with the former at the time of ttie 
downfall from the heavenly world and with the latter through 
cold and heat, death and accident, and the like. Animal beings 
and beings of hell experience chiefly the asm-vedvnfya. although 
on some occasions, they also experience a feeling of pleasure A 

BELIEF AND CONDUCT-OBSCURIXG KARMA 

This kind of karma obstructs true faith and right conduct. 
It is called moknulvts karma. It has two chief divisions: obstruc¬ 
tion rd belief and obstruction of conduct, i.e., darfaiia-makaniya 
and c3ritru-mvhdftiya + 

\ a) Dnr&{^na^9mhmlya karma.—It produces an obstruction of 
the faith of the true nature of objects. The obstruction is further 
divided into three sub-species: 

1. MUhyaiva mohaniya ,—It produces complete wrong belief or 

heterodoxy. The soul possessing this kind of mohantya 
karma does not believe in the truths as proclaimed by a 
true authority but believes false prophets who enjoin false 
doctrines to be saints. 

2. Samyakfra mehantyn —It induces correct belief. It is not the 

right faith in its completeness but only in a preliminary 
degree. The true belief in its completeness is obtained 
only when the sumyaktra mahamya karma is entirely 
destroyed, as for instance, the sun which is covered by 
white clouds only shines perfectly after the clouds have 
been removed* 

3. Mi$ra nwkatiMya —It produces a mixed belief having some 

degree of truth and some of falsity. In other words, it 
causes a kind of indifference between true faith and false 
belief. It is a mixture of both samyaktva mahamyu and 


1 Conunemary on Karina-gianth*. T, ij. 
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mifhytftva mobanfya, That; is why it is also called spmyag- 
tnithyMbm mohaniya, 

(b) Caritra-mohiHiTyn karma— This kind of mchaitiya karma 
obscures right conduct which is the innate property of sou], ft 
obstructs the sod from acting according to the right prescriptions 
of scriptures or any authoritative sources. The obstruction of 
conduct is produced through the sixteen passions i kasayas ) and 
nine quasi-passions ( no-kasKyd* ): 

f i ) Ka$8ya —There are fourdbief ktistlyas : anger ( kradha ), pride 
( h taitti i, deceit i mayii ), and greed (labile i 

Each of these Is again classified into four sub-divisions accord¬ 
ing to the intensity of their nature. The four sub-divisions arc : 

T* Anani&nitbaridhin —It completely hinders right belief and 
conduct* The sou! possessing anafstJnvbzndkiv anger, etc., 
can never have right belief and conduct. It lasts for the 
whole of life. 

2. Apratyilkhvatiitvatana—lt hinders partial self-discipline but 
allows the existence of true belief* It lasts for one year. 

3h Ptatpakhyan&var&na—lt obstructs the beginning of complete 
sdl-disctpline or renunciation but does not prevent the 
existence of right belief and partial self-discipline. It lusts 
for four months. 

4. Sanjvtilflfta —It hinders the attainment of complete right 
conduct (yathiUhyafu tdritra ), Its effect lasts for one 
fortnight. 

(ii 1 No-kasaya —ftaatf'-p&s3jon& are divided into nine categories; 

1. Hasya —Laughing and joking fait under this category* 

2. Rati— Proper nr improper liking for a certain object is called 

rdti< 

3. A rati —Proper or improper disliking fora particular thing Is 

named arafi* 

4. Soka —Sorrow for an object is known as foka. 

5 * Bhaya—Ft^T is caused by bhaya karma* 

6. Jugupsa —It is a kind of disgust 

- T Purwsa-vcda— Through this, in the male the desire for union 
with a female is produced. 
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8 - SM-veda— Through this, in the female the desire for union with 
a male is excited, 

9 * Napa mje—The third sex is produced by the rise of this 
karma. The sexual urge with them h exceedingly strong, 
since it is directed towards male and female both. 1 

The c&ritra-mQhaniya karma has accordingly twenty-five sub¬ 
species. Adding the three sub-species of the dariana-moha Nfya to 
it r we have in all twenty-eight sub-species of the belief and 
conduct-obscuring (mohaniya) karma. The following table will 
show the sub-species of mvkanTya karma. 


1 Commentary 00 Karma-grant hi*, x d i 4 ^ ; x. 21-2. 
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AGE-DETER 3 IIN [NG KARMA 

It confers on a being a certain quantum of life in any arte ol 
the four states of existence. The following are the four sub- 
specie* of riyus karma; 

i- Deoa^lyus — It determines the ceiedliaj age. 

£. Mamtsya^yus—Thm human age is determined by It. 

3 - Tbyag^ayus —This determines the age of animal life- 

4- age of helhsh beings Is determined by it, 

PE RSGN A LITV-DETE RM [ NIXG K A RMA 

It causes the individual diversities of souls, li is known as 
ficTma karma. The number of its sub-species is 103. These sub¬ 
species are mostly quoted in a fixed succession in four groups : 
pin 4 a-prakfiis, pratyeka-prakrtis, tru$a-da£aka t and sthfivara- 
dttSitka . * 1 The names of rhe causes of these sub-species are 
according to the names of the sub-species, 

(ff) Pinda-prakrti s—There are seventy-live sub-species in this 
group; 

4 Slates rf Existence —Gdestial state of existence, human state of 

existence, animal state of existence, and hellish state of 
existence, 

5 Clasps of Brings — A being with one sense, twn senses, three 

senses, four senses, and five senses, 

5 Bodies —Physical body of animals {including vegetable kingdom) 
and human beings, transformable body of fine matter, 
projectsble body of pure matter, electric body, and karmic 
body. 

3 Chief and Secondary part* of Bodies— The chief and secondary 
parts of the physical body, of the transformable body, and 
of the projectable body. The elec tric body and the karmic 
body have no parts, 

15 Bindings: 

1. The* binding of physical body with previous physical hotly. 

2. The binding of physical body with electric body, 

3 ‘ T ht? Ending of physical body with karmic body-, 

1 Doctrine of Karman in Jain Philosophy, p. n. 
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4. The binding of physical body with electric and karmic 
bodies, 

5 - The binding of transform able body with previous trans¬ 
formable body. 

6, The binding of transformable body with electric body, 

7. The binding of transformable body with karmic body. 

S + The binding of transformable body with electric and karmic 
bodies, 

q. The binding of project able body with previous project able 
body. 

10. The binding of project able body with electric body. 

11* The binding of project able body with karmic body. 

rs. The binding of projectable body with electric arid karmic 
bodies* 

13. The binding of electric body with previous electric body* 

Mi The binding of electric body with karmic body, 

15. The binding of karmic body with previous karmic body. 

Certain types of bodies are not bound with some particular 
types of bodies as for instance, physical body has no binding 
with transformable body and so on. Hence, the bindings are 
only fifteen in number, 

5 Satigfiatan&s—SangMtana is a type of scraping as a rake gathers 
together the grass that has scattered about. According to 
the five bodies there are five sanghatana-nUma karma : The 
scraping of the matter of the physical body, of the trans¬ 
formable body, of the projectable body, of the electric body, 
and of the karmic body* 

b Firmness** of the Joints of Physical Body — V ajra-rfobktt- 
ndrMca-sanihatitfm is an excellent joining in which two 
hones are hooked into one another, rsttbha-n&rac*-*athhv- 
fUtfUi is not so firm, ndrilca-samhan.mu is still weaker, ardha- 
ndrdca-mmhftnana is a joining which is on one side like the 
preceding one, whilst on the other, the bones are simply 
pressed together and nailed, kitika-samhanana is a weak 
joining by which the bones are merely pressed together ^nd 
nailed, and mkansna is quite a weak joining in 

which the ends of the bones only touch one another. 
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& Figures —The samsthanci-ntma-karntz determines the figure of a 
being. Six types ul figures Iia ve been discussed in the 
j Eiina doctrine of karma : the entire body to be symmetrical, 
the upper part of the body to be symmetrical, not the 
lower one. the body below the navel to be symmetrical and 
above it unsymmetrical. the body to be hunch-backed, 
the body to be dwari-like, and the entire body to be 
unsymmetrical. 

5 Colours- Black, blue, red, yellow, and white. Other colours are 
produced by mixing only. 

3 0Jours —pleasant odour and unpleasant odour or good smell and 

bad smell. 

5 Tastes— Bitter, sour, acidic, sweet, and astringent, 

8 Touches —Soft. hard, light, heavy, cold, hot, smooth, and tough, 

4 AuupSrvts -—When one existence of a soul is finished and it goes 

from the place of death to the place of its new birth, this 
state is called There are four iinupurvis accord¬ 

ing to the four states of existence [gaii }: celestial, human, 
animal, and infernal. 

3 Gaits —To move in a pleasant manner as oxen, elephan ts, etc., 
do and to move in an ugly manner as camels, asses, etc., do. 

( b ) Pratyeka-prakrt is—This group consists of eight sub-species: 
superiority over others, capability of breathing, hot body of the 
sun, etc,, cold body of the moon, stars, etc., a body that is neither 
heavy nor light, the body of a founder of the Holy Order 
(tirtkahkara ). normal formation of the body, and abnormal forma- 
tioTi of the body. 

(c) Trosa-datoka —There are ten sub-species in this group; a 
body possessing two senses, etc., gross body, developed body, 
individual body, firm body, beautiful andJovely parts of the body 
gaining of sympathy without any obligation, met voiced 
suggestive speech, and honour and glory-winning personality. 

( J) Sthitvara-daiaka -This group also consis ts of ten sub-species : 
the body of plants, etc., subtle body, undeveloped body, a body 
in common, body without firmness, ugly parts of the body, no 
sympathy gaining, ill-sounding voice, unsuggestive speech, and 
dishonour and shame-giving individuality. 
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The scheme of the sub-species of the personality-determining 
karma is as under: 


NAM A KARMA 


.FfpfEi n-ptakfUs j i- Trasp-dalaka Stk&Mra-dM&ik* * 



(*> 



3 PedlM i 5) 

4 , Chief and Secondary parts of 
Bodies i j) 

5- Bindings {15I 
•6. /ah os ( 5 ) 

p. Firmnesses of the joints [t*| 

3 . FijjuTtt (6) 

q. Cola tire | 5 ] 

10 . Odours ( 3 j 

11. Ta ^ 3 

12. Touches ( S) 

1j, J wJi/ifrrufjE (.| J 
14. Gifts [3) 

STATUS-DETERMINING KARMA 

It destines the hereditary rank occupied by a person through 
his birth. This species is caller! gafrrj karma. It i* divided into 
two sub-species: 1 

r- Uec&irgatra karma destines high family surroundings. 

2- Nicairgotra karma determines low family surroundings. 

POWER-HINDER ING KARMA 

It hinders the power (virya I of the $ouL Tt is kno%vn as 
.mtamya karma. The power is hindered in a five-fold manner i 3 

1. Dan$-ant£ir£ya karma—It hinders dispensing alms, etc. 

2. Uhha-atiiardya karma—This kind of aniamya karma hinders 
receiving. 

3. Bhoga-iintaraya karma—It hinders the enjoyment of some 
object which can only be enjoyed once such as food. etc. 

UpabhogQ-atttttrayu karma—It hinders the enjoyment o( some¬ 
thing that can be repeatedly enjoyed such as clothes, etc. 

3. l irya-antarJya karma—It hinder* the freedom of will-power. 


] Kflrcna-gnuithia, I, 52 
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The total number of the sub-species of the eight kamias is as 
follows: 


l- Knowl^ge-obscuring karma 

2 . intnitjon-ob^cunng katftia 

3. Peellng-proctmcing karma 

4. Relief and ^cidiict^bscuriDf; karma 
5 - Age-determining karma 

tv rVrs&ciaJitV-detorcniriLf!^ kinu 
7 , StAtu ^determining karma 
B, Powtr-hintlmtis karma 



5 

9 

2 

4 


5 


Total . „ 15S 


BANDHA, UDAYA, UDlttAJfA. AND SATTA 

Taking into considenition the existence in fotentia ( satin ) f ah 
the sub-species ran exist in a souL So far as the realisation 
[ udaya ) of the species is concerned, the entire number amounts 
only to iZz r If the bondage f huttdka) of new species is taken 
into consideration* the total number is assumed to he xso. If the 
premature realisation ' udlram 1) is considered, the entire number 
amounts to 1 22 as in realisation, 1 The following table will 
indicate the number of the sub-species existing in different states : 


tfandkm 

Udaya 

UdfrapA 

— 

Haiti 

KnDwIctlgc-obsc 1^1 Ln| 5. 

5 

5 

5 

iDiuitiDD-obscunng g 

9 

0 

9 

Fueling ^producing *** 3 

2 

3 

1 

^«lielandi:etiduct-obscuritig... 

iB 

J* 

2 $ 

Age-determining 4 

4 

4 


PttSO&alitynieterminiiig ... 67 

67 

6 7 

103 

Status-dctcrmiQing ... * 

1 

3 

1 

Powt r-is in dfti n g ... 3 

5 

5 

5 

Total 120 

tai 

1 

in 

1 



In sdftii all the prakftts exist. In udaya the number is only 
122 because the fifteen bindings and the five sah&ha tanas are dot 


* SukhLil; Karnu-Vipaka, p. lj(. 
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included as they are then thought to exist implicit in the five 
bodies. The colour, odour, taste T and touch are only reckoned as 
four species instead of twenty. In udirana also the same species 
are counted. In banditti the number is izn, since the two 
mohaniya fcannas, viz.. samyaktom and mr'in? cannot be hound 
separately because they arc purified conditions of mtihyBtm* 
Therefore P they must be subtracted from the 122 species of udayti 
and udirana l so that the total number in band ha is 120, 

DURATION 

After having considered the nature of karmas we r now, proceed 
to their duration. First, let us understand the scheme of the 
division of lime as conceived by the jainas, ‘ The lowest unit of 
time is the $amaya+ Innumerable stimayas form an iimlikfi. 
16.777,216 avotik&s equal one muhfirta (qS minutes of European 
time). Thirty muhfwfas make one day + Out of the days are formed 
weeks k - p .The number of years gun he expressed in words up to a 
number containing 77 cyphers. Royond that, it is asankhy^a. 
An innumerable quantity of years is called pdlyofiamu, to kofflkofi 
(1,000.000.(500,000,000) of palyopamzs are one sdgaropama* 
To k&takoti of stigar&pamtis comprise one u fear pint {ascending 
period of time); the same miraber of sagaroptimas measures one 
avamrptni i descending period of time)." 1 

The following table will give the highest as well as the lowest 
duration of each chief species of karma : 1 

KtMarimwm time A fiwum Mm* 


i. KnDwk-atjt-- 

jo fto| 4 V( 

Less than one 

abacurintf. 

S&$i*tQpaPtd$ 

t w ith Qria 

3. Iniu:t:on- 

obsenrintf. 

d ¥ id * * 

■■ 

3. Fed mg-producing 

' ■ 1# IR + " 

12 mvhtiita^ 

4. Bdiet and candurt- 

7 & «* «i 

1^55 than one 

obscuring, 

MMAfftfji 

5. Age-determining 

,. JJ jJ£d r&pamai 

J> ij 

6, PenOnality- 

30 kd&kofi 

§ MMkQrtas 

dfttmiifliiig. 

s&gafopamas 


7. Status* rioters'll in mg 
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INTENSITY 

The intensity of the effect of karma depends upon the weak¬ 
ness or strength of the passions ikasayas). In accordance with 
the four degrees of the passions, four degrees of the strength 
of karma have been recognised by Jainism. The more sinful 
a person is, the duration of his bad karma is longer. The stronger 
the effect of his badness, the weaker that of his good species. 
With an increased purity the duration of the bound karma and 
the intensity of the bad species decrease, while the intensity 
ol the good species grows. With the bad species, the fourth 
degree of the intensify is produced by the most violent passions, he,, 
amnt&nubawd&i foismis. The third degree is caused by the apratya- 
khyfitwvarnna kasayas, the second by the pratyakhytfrtavarami A asa- 
ya$ t and the first by the kasciyas. With regard to the goad 

species, the saftpalunas produce the fourth, the prafy&khytit&VMa- 
na$ the third, tin? apr&tyBhhyUnmaranns the second deg™. The 
intensity of the first degree does not exist with the good species.. 1 

quantity 

The soul assimilates only that karmic matter which is within 
its own prad$$ 4 if, and rmi that lying outside, just as fire seizes 
only that inflammable material which is tying within its reach- 
The matter assimilated by the soul is divided into the eight 
species of karma. The shares which fall to the eight chief 
species differ from one another. The age-determining species 
( 3 yus) receives the smallest part, a greater portion goes to 
the pensoi ality-determining i nfiman J and status-determining 
igotra] species which both obtain equal portions, More than that 
goes to the knowledge-obscuring {jmnmutmna }, intuit iorhobs- 
curing ( dar&inarararja ) t and power-hindering {anSar&yt ij species, 
each of which gets an equal portion. Still a larger part than 
these falls to the belief and conduct-obscuring species 1 ntohunfya ) 
and the greatest of all goes to the feeling-producing species ( vedu* 
wivvi; - 1 liese shares are further divided among the sub-species. 3 

CAUSES OF BONDAGE 

The theory of causation explains each and every' event of life 
in the strict form of cause and effect. No effect can be produced 
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in the absence of its cause. This universal law is applied to the 
doctrine of karma also as we have already mentioned. Each 
of the karma-species can only be bound so far as its cause of 
bondage is in existence. The following activities constitute the 
causes of the different species. Although all the species are bound 
by activities and passions in general, yet, every species has some 
special causes constituted by some particular activities. They 
are as follows: 1 

CAUSES OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
INTUITION OBJURING K ARM AS 

1. Hostility against knowledge, knower and* the means of knowl¬ 
edge. 

2. Denial, annihilation, and hindrance of these three. 

3- Disregard of a true doctrine and its commandments. 

4. Rebelliousness and lack of discipline towards teachers. 

5. Complete destruction of books and other means of knowledge, 
rj. Indifferent or opposite attitude towards knower and knowl¬ 
edge, 

CAUSES OF FEELING-PRODUCING KARMA 
Pleasure: 

1* Respects for parents, teachers, etc. 

2. To have pity on miserable beings. 

3. Keeping of vows of a house-holder or a monk. 

4. Honourable conduct. 

5. Overcoming of passions, 

6. Giving of alms or some other kind of help. 

7. Fidelity in belief. 

8. [nteres t in spiritual activities. 

The contrary causes produce pain. 

CAUSES OF BELIEF-OBSTRUCTING KARMA 

1. The teaching of a false faith. 

2. The denial of the path of liberation, 

3. The pollution of sacred objects. 

4. The blasphemy of liberated souls. 


* Ksutna-grantha, I, 54-61, 
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5. The blasphemy of monks and saints, 

6 . The blasphemy of gods. 

7. The disregard of Holy Order. 

CAUSES OF CONDUCT-OliSTRUCTING KARMA 

1, Hie notions produced by the outbreak of passions muse the 
binding of ktisayu-m^ha ?> i va karma. 

2r NQ-ka$ 3 y&mok&n$yn karma 15 bound by the mind which is 
confused through joking, liking, disliking, sorrow, fear; disgust, 
etc* 

3. Slight passionate desiro, conjugal fidelity., inclination for right 
conduct, ere,, cause the binding of pttrusa-veda (male sex} 
karma. 

4, Jealousy, deceit, great sensuality, adultery, etc., cause the 
binding of sin-veda (female sex 1 karma. 

5* Violent love of pleasure and strong passions directed towards 
sexual intercourse with inale and female cause the binding of 
napumsttka-v&d# ( third sex) karma. 

CAUSES OF AGEDETERMINING KARMA 

2. Hellish age is bound by the actions of one who tortures 
and kills other b&ings and strives in an extraordinary manner 
after passions* 

2, The deceitful and fraudulent person binds animal age. 

3- The humble and sincere one whose passions are slight binds 
human life. 

4. One who possesses right belief but who only partially or not at 
all practises self-discipline, whose passions are slight, who is 
chaste, who endures troubles, etc., binds celestial life. 

CAUSES OF PERSONALITY -DETERMINING KARMA 

Honesty, gentleness, absence of desire, purity, etc*, are the 
cause* of the binding oi good p^nsunality-determining karma, 
while the reverse that of bad. 

CAUSES OF STATUS-DETERMTNING KARMA 

The recognition of the excellence of others, modesty, rever¬ 
ence toward.* teachers, the desire to learn and to teach are some 
„ of the causes of the binding of high family surroundings, whereas 
the contrary causes the binding of low family surroundings. 
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CAUSES OF POWER HINDER I NO KARMA 

The withholding of food, drink, lodging, clothing, and the 
like causey the binding of power-hindering karma, 

PREVENTION AND DESTRUCTION OF KARMA 

The binding of new karma can he prevented through the 
means of control of the activity of body, speech, and mind 
(gupti); carefulness in waking, speaking, lifting up and laying 
down a thing, etc, ( samifi) , moral virtues ( dhartmi ); reflection 
f nnttpTdks<J ); patient endurance of troubles ( paripaha-juva ), and 
Conduct ; mritra J. 1 

the acquired karmas can be annihilated through suitable 
measures of fasting,, reduction of food, restriction to certain kinds 
of food,, renunciation of delicacies, a lonely resting place, mor¬ 
tification of the body, expiation, modesty, service, study, 
renunciation of ego-identification, and meditation,* * 

STAGES OF SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 

According to Jain a philosophy, there arc fourteen stages of 
development through which the soul gradually delivers itself from 
the state of complete dependence upon karma to the state of 
complete dissociation from it. These stages are known as the 
states of virtue \ Le., gu#astfuhui$. Here the word J virtue F does 
not mean an ordinary moral quality but it stand* for the nature 
of soul, i.e., knowledge, belief, and conduct A 

Through these fourteen stages of development the soul 
gradually frees itself, firstly from the worst, then from the less 
had, and finalJy from all kinds of karma, and manifests the innate 
faculties of knowledge, belief, and conduct in a more and more 
perfect form. The owners of these stages are the folio wing: 4 

1. Wrong believer ( fttitkyadrsti}. 

2. One who has a slight taste of right belief (ttoadan* tamyae- 
dfs£i ,L 

3. One who has a mixed belief ( misradrsti 1, 


• Tattvlrtha-autra. IX. 2.. 

1 ibid,, IX* j; IX. 19-20, 

1 TattagunM ■ t )jn^lar. ItaiYifrhihm tie^ 

KarifUL-grantha. H, 2 commentary^ 

* ibid. 
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4. One Who has true belief but has not yet self-discipline (avirata 

sutnyagdrsli j , 

5. One who has partial self-control { ieSsonrata J. 

6- One who has complete self-discipline, sometimes, however, 
brought into wavering through negligence (pratnatla samyata ). 

7, One who has self-control without negligence i aprumalUi 
samyata ). 

S. One who practises the process called ‘ apXrva karatfa' in whom, 
however, the passions are still occurring in a gross form ( nkfUi 
bttdaru samparava ) r 

*>* One who practises the process caJJed ' anii’rtti koruna’ in 
whom, however, the passions are still occumng U mvftti badom 
mpiir&ya }. 

10. One in whom the passions occur in a subtle form { suksma 
sampardya J. 

rt. One who has suppressed every passion but who does not yet 
possess omniscience t upaHnia kaiSya vHareigu chtidmastha ). 

12, One who has annihilated every passion but does not yet 
posse& omniscience (kiinti fnt§ 3 yet vitarctgu chudtmtstha 1, 

13. One who possesses omniscience and engages himself in activ¬ 
ities (soyogt kevaltn). 

M. One who is omniscient and does not perform any activity 
(ayogi keratin ). 

The whole scheme of gutwsiMitas is devised in a logical order 
according to the principle of decreasing sinfulness and increasing 
purity. At the first stage all the causes of binding, viz., wrong 
belief, lack of self-discipline, passions, and activity are operating! 
From the second to the fifth, only three causes are in operation 
i.e„ wrong belief is absent. From the sixth to the tenth, only 
passions and activity exercise their influence. From the eleventh to 
the thirteenth, only activity is present. On the last stage there is 
no bmdmg of karma. The number of the karma* which are in 
realisation ( udaya \ and existence in poUnth 1 ( 5 a tt&) also decrease* 
with every step. 

J* M1THYADRSJI GU$ASTHANA 

The chief characteristic of this gunosMna is wrong belief. 
The aihavyas f not capable of salvation ) as well as ■ ' 

capable of salvation) are on this stage. The difference 
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between their conditions is that all ihe " abkarva * F are 
eternally in this gunatfhfijia, whereas only those J bhmryas * who by 
reason of certain unfavourable conditions do not reach salvation 
do so for a certain period, of time. With the other p bhavyas * this 
stage has no beginning hut an end which comes sootier or later. 
With a being who fell from a higher stage and sank into wrong 
belief, it has a beginning as well as an end. 

sAsvAdAxa samyagdksti CUKASTBINA 

It is of very short duration lasting in the minimum one 
' samnya ' and in the maximum six 1 ihaiiMs \ Those beings that 
possessed right belief produced by suppression of wrong belief 
during the period less than a 1 rnuhilria ' but who had lost it again 
on account of the breaking out of passions are said to enjoy 
this gunastkaruj. After the lapse of the settled period, the being 
necessarily sinks back into the first gtirtttsihJna, 

j. AfjSRA GUiXASTHANA 

The fundamental characteristic of this stage is indifference 
which lasts only during the period less than forty-eight minutes 
[ Htuhfirta)* It is a mixed belief produced by the mingling of truth 
and falsity. After the lapse of die time of the stay on this stage, 
the being attains wrong or riyht belief, according to the 
circumstances, 

4- A VI RAT A SAUYAGDRSft GUXASTHAXA 

To this stage belong those beings who possess right belief and 
have the knowledge of truth and falsity but on account of the 
realisation of the ' apro&yfikhyiimvarana kmqyas' are not capable 
of practising sdf-discipline. The duration of this stage is in the 
minimum less than a muMttn and in the maximum more than 
thirty-three s cigaropumas r 

J. bbSavirata sauyagd$s?i gunasthaxa 

In this state of virtue, partial self-discipline exists. The 
duration is in the minimum less than a muhilrta and in the 
maximum somewhat less than a h panafati \ 

f>. PRAM ATT A SAXIYATA GUNASTHAtfA 

The being belonging to this gunastkina attains complete self- 
discipline. although he is disturbed through negligence produced 
by the realisation of the sahjvalana passions. This state lasts in 
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the minimum one samttya anti in the maximum less than a 
miihitria. If the person belonging to this stage degrades after one 
mmay'it. he becomes an ’ avitoi *' {4th stage); if the degradation 
is after iitttiirmuhiirin (less than 4^ minutes) lie becomes a 
dedoi'irtifu 1 jth stage). If the ' antarmuhiirtii ", however, has 
passed without any incident, he goes into the seventh stage. If 
he has ascended no series, he comes back to the sixth stage 
anrl the operation begins anew. This wavering between the sixth 
atid seventh guridriMwts lasts in the maximum somewhat less 
than a ‘ putyakott'. If the ' upaimm' or ' ksapaka' series Ls 
ascended, such a wavering does not take place. 

7- APR AM ATT A SAM VAT A GU&ASTBANA 

In this state of virtue, complete self-discipline without negli¬ 
gence exists. It lasts one santnyci till iitittirpiuhurta. 

js. nivrtti rAdara samparaya guxasthaxa 

Like the following stages, this stage is accessible only to those 
beings who are on a Srcni (series}. A special process known as 
‘ apUrca kaTanu ’ is performed in tliis stage. The being who Ls on 
the 1 upasama sreyi ' remains on this stage in the minimum one 
srtwiflv.i and in the maximum attiarrmthOria ; the one who is on 
the ‘ ksnpaka sreyi" altogether untatmukiirtn. 

9- AXIVRTTI BADARA SAMPARAYA GUfjtASTHANA 
One who is on the »fiaiama or ksapaka freni and performs the 
process called n ni- jiti kamya ' belongs to this stage. The former 
remains in it in the minimum one samaya, in the maximum aniar- 
nmh&rta; the latter antarmuh&rta altogether. Tlie passions still 
occur in this stage. 

IQ. SC KAMA SA MPA RAYA GUNASTHAXA 

On this stage passions only occur in the most subtle form 
in order to be then totally suppressed or annihilated. It lasts 
with the upasami sreni one samayu in the minimum; miter- 
muMita in the maximum; with the kjapaM treni altogether 
aniaTmuhUria, 

II. upaSaxta kasAya vitarAga cra dm a ST ha 
guxasthaxa 

^_,^ c stage that can be reached on the upaiama 

• The passions cm this stage are totally suppressed. It lasts 
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m the minimum one samayn, in the maximum antarmuhurta. 
After ending this stage, tin being belonging to it falls from the 
itpaiarmt £re$i and sinks into one of the lower stages. 

J2. KstxA kasAya vItarAga chadmastha 
GU# ASTHANA 

In the last samaytt of the tenth stage (sSkfma samparaya 
gt twzthSna ), when the last particle of greed has been annihilated, 
the being who is on the ksapakii iretii becomes a A'siim kasdva 
(one with annihilated passions). He remains antarmuMtia on 
this stage and then becomes omniscient without fail. 

13. SAYQGi KEVAL 1 CVSASTHASA 

When the karma obscuring the knowledge, intuition, bliss, 
and power of the soul has completely been annihilated, the person 
becomes a sayogi ktvalin. He possesses omniscience Lind omni¬ 
potence, He still possesses certain activities conditional upon 
matter. Certain karmas are still realising themselves, but as soon 
as his ‘ffyws* (age) is exhausted, he annihilates them also in 
order to be emancipated. This state of virtue lasts in the 
minimum ankirmuhiirUi, in the maximum somewhat less than 
a pu?vakoti. 

14 . A YOGI KEY ALT GUXASTIiA XA 

This last and the highest stale of virtue is a transitory state 
which lasts antarmuhurta and leads to the complete emancipation 
from karma. With the complete annihilation of every action, the 
omniscient enters the saileii state—a state of pure meditation 
which only lasts as long as is necessary to pronounce five short 
syllables {<i, i, a. t, / ). When the remaining karmas are 
completely annihilated, the liberated soul goes to the end of the 
universe which is called * tiddka-itta *. It dwells then- without 
visible shape. It possesses an immaterial dimension of two-third 
of that which it had during its last existence f gati ). There, it 
enjoys infinite, incomparable, indestructible, supernatural happi¬ 
ness of salvation. A sou] in its perfect nature is God. Every 
being has got the innate nature of Godliness. Through its right 
belief, right knowledge, and right conduct, it can attain that 
state. It is the individual effort— the personal endeavour that 
constitutes the path to the state of God. There, the soul perfectly 
shines with infinite knowledge, in finite intuition, infinite bliss, and 
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infinite power. The liberated soul does not lose its individuality. 
Its individual existence is retained in that state as well. 

UPASAMA SRENT 

At the end of the seventh ^tage of development the soul 
ascends either npaiamn srerti or k$npaka sreni} That frcirr 
[series) in which the heaped-up specks of fmhaniva karma are 
Suppressed so that they cannot manifest themselves, is called 
npttiittiia irrvif* * The specks are rot totally eradicated. They 
exist in a latent state and can break out again occasionally* If 
the suppression takes place in .1 regular and systematic way in a 
certain succession, (he upuhnua snmj' ends in a complete suppres¬ 
sion of all belief and conduct-obscuring karmas. This series 
readies its end in tile npaiil^tt m sh& git$R$thitna ( nth stage L a* 
then the suppressed passions break out again and the jl:-a descends 
from the series. The different stages of the development of the 
npaiamd £rrni consist in the following procedure : 3 

Firstly, the being suppresses the life-long passions. Thereupon 
he suppresses the three sub-species of belief-obscuring karma and 
through that teaches itupuSifmika samyukh a ( right belief acquired 
through suppression V. When this has happened, the being 
proceeds to the suppression of the still remaining mohamya 
karmas. For this purpose he performs three processes : yatM- 
firaxTUi harden r apunw karanx* and anivtiti karats* If a calculable 
part of the anh'ftti kartim 1 lias passed, the jiva performs an anidra- 
katana of the twenty-one remaining mohanlya karmas. Then lie 
successively suppress, within the fraction of a muhUrta. the 
third sex-passion, then the female sex-passion p then joking, liking, 
disliking, sorrow, fear, and disgust; then the male sex-passion, 
then simultaneously tvpraiyJkhyJnuvarana and pratySkhyanJvara ffer 
anger, then the milpjatana anger. This process occurs in man. 
The succession in woman is: third sex passion, male sex-passion, 
joking, etc.: in a ndpum${ika. female sex-pn^iqn, male sex-passion, 
joking, etc** Thereupon follows the suppression of the second and 
third kinds of deceit and of the xaijratann deceit * and then that 
of the second and third kinds of greed. After that the sanjralana 

1 Some writers start from |hr fourth stage also. See Vt^sflviLHrakii- 
bftisva, t3^i. 

* Kami rant Vi os. 

■ Avtsya kn -ni ryu k I i, I lo , V^valyaSft^bJ^-a, f _>S8. 
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greed becomes divided into three parts : the lir?l two of these h the 
being suppresses simultaneously, the third, again is divided into a 
measurable number of pieces, which are suppressed gradually 
piece by piece. Through this long process be becomes a $&k§m& 
sumpartiya (loth stage). When the last piece of greed is 
suppressed, he is an upaianhi mohd ( 1 rth stage h On this stage, 
the/? va remains, in the maximum for less than 4$ minutes, in the 
minimum tor one $amay&* No sooner lias this time passed than be 
I alls down from this stage and sinks Into even the second 
gunastham under certain circumstances. 

KSAPAKA SREXI 

The kgap&ka irmi leads to the destruction of karma?, The 
person who has ascended it, annihilates successively the different 
species of karma ihat exist in potential. became? in the end quite 
free from karma, and thereby achieves [be highest goal — 
salvation. 

A person exceeding eight years of age. possessing the best 
firmness of the joints is capable of ascending ihis series, First of 
all, he annihilates the four life-long passions, then the three 
species of belief-obscuring karma. If he has bound anrs 1 age ) 
and dies before wrong belief is completely annihilated, in his new 
existence, he can eventually bind anew the four life-long passions, 
since wrong belief which is their germ, still exists. If, however, 
wrong belief is destroyed, this is impossible. If he has bound 
jlyifs, but doe? not die immediately after the annihilation of the 
seven karmas, be is satisfied with what he has attained, 

and for the moment does not undertake any endeavour to 
annihilate the other karmas* He experiences -till three or four 
births before he attains liberation. Tf he reaches the series with¬ 
out having bound 3 yus w he proceeds immediately to the destruc¬ 
tion of the still remaining conduct-obscuring karmas* For this 
purpose, he performs rhree processes, of which the first fads into 
the seventh stage, the second into the eighth stage, and the third 
into the ninth stage. During the second process (tipQrva karma I 
he begins simultaneously with the annihilation of the four 
apraiyakhx tfutfea ranu an d praiy$khy&n&m ra 11a passions, WI leu 
these have half disappeared, he meanwhile destroys three intut- 
tiomobscuring karma? and thirteen pr r son alify-deteitni rung 
karmas. Then he annihilates what still remains of the two species 
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of passions. Thereupon follows the annihilation of the third and 
female sex-passions, nf joking, liking, disliking, sorrow, fear, 
disgust, male sex-passion, and qf sa&jvatefU* anger, pride, and 
deceit. 1 * After this, lie leaves the ninth stage f anivvtti guna- 
s thdna ) , and sinks into the tenth stage ( ffiksma wMpar&ya gutu i- 
vtMtui ), where he successively annihilates the ^anjvaian^ greed, 
divided into pieces. As soon as the last piece of greed 
disappears, all passions are destroyed and Lire highest stage of the 
series is reached. The jfva is now, a ksina kusiiya { i*th stage). 
Then he annihilates the two kinds of steep (aidrd and pracalit ) t 
thereupon the five veilings nj knowledge, the four veilings of 
intuition, and the five species of power-hindering karma. Then he 
becomes a saypgr ktvahn (13th stage } 3 who still wanders for some 
time on the earth and thereafter attains salvation* 


1 This proct*» a* for maa, Mr woman and (bird sex—the same 

change as in the Mfrnlamti .0-711 

= Karma gran ilia, V, ik>. 
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AeArkfiga-siitra. 

Adler, 67 
Affirmation. 131 
Agtmt, 57 
Aggregation, i2i 
Agnibhiiti. 61 
Akalanka. 50 
Analogy, 89, gz. 107 
Anaxagoras, 14 
Anaximander, 14 40 
Anaximenes. 14. 40 
Anti-thesis. f*I 
Annyoga^dvara-Sutra. 
Appearance, j 
Apperception 

Synthetic Unity of Pure, 3 
Transcendental Unity of, 5, 91 
Application, in 
defined, 112 
Aristotle, 14 

Association. 73, 134 
Atom, 3 ?, 40, 69 
canse* 32 
effect, 3* 

Attainment, 103 
Attribute, 42 
Authority, Sg. 90, 105 
definition of, 1 13 
two kinds Of, 113 
Axaiy afc a - niryukti, 49 
Awareness, 46 


Being* 93 
classes of. 143 
Berkeley, a, 4. 3 
Bhat J rablhu. 111 
Uhag-watl-sdLra, 21, 27, £9, 115 
Binding. 143 
Elisa* £5 
Body, 77 
five kinds of, 143 
Bondage, 37, jti, 146 
causes of, 148-131 
[our kinds of, 133 
Bradley, 6. y f zi 
Buddha, 9. to 
Bu ddhism, 

conception of knowledge in, 91. 91 
Maclhyiimika school of, S, 9 
Yaibhit^ika and SautrAntika 
schools of, 20, 23 
Yogacira school of, 9 


Canon, 22 

description of the means ol 
con gnu ion in the Jains, 89 
theory of knowledge in the 
J aina, Sj 

CArvaka, 20, 40, 33.. 92 

Causation. Theory □!, 1x6 
Cause, and effect, lift 
Clairvoyance. 93 
nature of, 95, gb 
six type* of t 97 
Cognition, 49 
conditions of. 104 
non-perceptual, 103 
Colour, five kinds of, 6S. 144 
Combination, 

Conclusion. Ill 
defined, in 
Confusion, 132 
Conscious activity. 49. 103 
Consciousness, 9. 10. 11. 13* 

35, 43, 44 

as the essence of soul, 53 
definition of, 43 
Contraction, 60 
Contradiction, tjt 
Contributory part, 113 
Co-Ordinate, 74 
Cq- valent, 74 

Critique of Pure KeaSon, 3 

Darkness, S3 
Dark fay, Hj 
Decay, 23, 24, 39, IT4 
Detage, 67 
Democritus, 13, 40 
Descartes, 14, 63 
Determinate cognition. 46 
Determinate perception, 104, 103 
Determination, 91 
three kinds of. 90 
Dialectic, Jaina, 121 
Difference. 24, 13, 131 
Dissociation, 63, 73 
Divisibility, six kinds of, 83 
Division, 73 
Doubt, 132 
Dream, causes of. 66 
Dualism. 

epistemological, 14 
ontological, 14 
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Electron, 69 
E mpetluckii^ 1 \ 

K cier^y. 69, 77 
Energy-level. 75 
Enjoyer. 57 
Example* in 

liomoscnegui and heletOfie- 
tmoua, Hi 

Existence* i-=d 12 1, 122 
in pofmirs. 14(1 
sUtw Of, 142 
Expansion., bo 
Experience, 22 
Transcendental, 7 
Extension , 17 
Extra-fine matter, 77 


Figllff, Si 

six types of r {44 
Fine matter, 77 
Flo c! ness, @3 
Firmness. 143 
Freud, Sigmund* 67 


Cait, two kinds of, 144 
Gas, to. 77 

Gautama, at, 41* 42, 115 
Gud, 59 

] ama cone uptLon of, 155 
Green, T. H.„ z 
CrosJnHS, ^ 


Hamilton. 15 
Heat. &4 
Hegel F Ci 

Hemmcandra. 90, 10S 
Heraclitus, 14, 40 
Herbert Warren* 46 
Heterodox. t8 


Idealism, concept ion of, i-$ 
types Of. J.-IJ 

Identity, 24, 131 

Ignorance, n 

Illusion, to 
Image, 63 

Immanence, theory of. 16 
1 mplication, 9 a 
Independence, theory of, 16 
lndcscrtbabilLty, 122 
l n cl tier min ate cogn it ion r 46 
Indian Philosophy, 2b 
Individual* 7 
Indnbbftti. 40 
Inductive reasoning. 105 
definition of, 107 


Inf 1 rente. 89. 90. 92, 103 
definition and kind* of, I'-'H 
Infinity, four types of, 45 
Intuition, 45 

difference between knowledge 
and, 45 

simultaneity of knowledge and, 49 
successive occurrence of knowl¬ 
edge and, 50 

U-mpanI relation between 
knowledge and. 

Intuition and knowledge as 
identical, 51 

James. 13 
Jainism, 

conception □! reality In, 31-30 
conception of worldly soul in, to 
judgment in, 114 
rcliition of knowledge with 
soul in, #3 
Sound in, 79 
jinabhudraj^o, 51 
Judgment, relativity of* 11.4-118 
seven-fold nature of. n 8 -ti 3 
two kinds of the dialectical 
seven-fold, 111-137 
Jung. 67 

Kaetx 5, 14, <JT 
Karma, 61-63 
age-determ uuo g. 142 
belief and coudnct-obseimng, 13S 
cause* of the binding of,, 148-151 
doctrine of H 133 
duration of* 147 

eight fundamental species of. 135 
feeling-producing, 137 
intensity of, 14S 
i ntuition-obsc tin ng H 136 
knowledge-obscuring, 136 
knowledge-obscuring and Intui¬ 
tion obscuring, 50^ 52 
meaning of* 133 
nature of, 135 
pcr*onaiity-dcterm inin g. 142 
physical form of, 63 
power-hindering. 145 
prevention and dealruclioil of* 151 
quantity of, 14s 
status-determinings 145 
Karmic veil, 52 
Ktlikumlra, Sj 
Knowledge, 43, 45 
classics lion of the means 
of valid. 92-94 
four means of valid, 89 
kind* of, 47 

logical conception 0#, 90 
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theory of, 65 
validity of, 91 
KuoilakuD^ h 9, 7 j j a 5 

Language, Bo 
Larik^vatXra-ti&tra. 9k 10 
Liberation.. 39- 5^ 

Light. Sj. *4 
Liquid* Es 9 f 77 
Lock*, 4. 14 

Uabivira, 2 i f 40*41, 42. *>L fi 5 < ”5 
Major term* 10B 
ManiAcs#, 35 

Matter, 19. 2 c h 23, 69 

conception of. 65 
definition of, &8 
forms of. 70 
ntani testatum of, 79 
parts of, 69 
fetation with sou). 77 
six siib-c lasses of, 77 
onion ofi 75 

Medium of motion. 21. 33 
Mdium Of rest, 21. 23 
Middle term, 10S 

Mlmlrtui 13. S&, Vi* * 11 
Bhatta and Pr&bh&kara 
schools of. l£, 92 
rejeedafl of omniscience. lr>o 

Mimudjril-vutru, 16 

Mind, 77. 97 
kinds of, 103 
nature of, 103 
Mode* i 4r 25 
Moltenk, 3-< *0 
perceptibility of. 74 
Momentarincss. 9 
Morton, 67 

Nandi-sutra, Sg 
Naturalism, 16 

Negation* 91* *3* 

Umldisaka conception of. 93 
Nodmcei i i 
Neurological theory, 67 
Nihilism. 9 

Non-absolutism, trace* in the 
Canons, 113 
Non-being, 93 
Non-existence. hi, m 
Ny&ya-vruiesjka. 16. 19. 22, 23, ag 
'52. 53* 5 B . 5Up 70, 79. ^3. s 5< 
92. 109. HI. 131 

<Jbservation. IO7 
Odour, i^4 


Omniscience. 52. 93 

arguments for the cxistefltc of, 99 
nature of, 99 
Omniscient. 49 , 5* 

Oneness. 25 
Opposites, tit* 

Origination, *3^ -4* 59r 11 4 
Orthodox. iS 


FaftpLsukaya-silra. 72 
rarivanlltha, 60 
particularity, 25 
Passion. 139 

Percept LOO, 89* 90. 9- 
categories of. 

categories of empirical, 104 
empirical, 100-103 
Perfection. 52 
Permanence, 23, 39- * M 

Ftrry, 15 

Photography, 

P Into, 4, 14 

Pragmatism, t5, t6 
Pramapa-mTm^rhsa. 90 
Probamlum. 10S 
Protons, 106 
five tjp« of, iog 
Proton, 69 
Providential. 133 
Psychological theory. 07 
Psycho-neurological theory,. 67 
Pfijyapidfl. 49, 74 


Quality. 123 

primary and secondary. 4 
(?ttini-pass.ion, nine, 139 
0Mn^l-sense, 103 


Radii ah n 5 hn an, 26, 27 
HSmiinuju, 19k ho 
PeaHsatiofl. 146 
premature. 146 
Realism, conception of, II 
critical, ib 
duaiistic. 14 
monistic. 14 
neo. 13 
pluralistic, 14 
pragmatic view of. 13 
selective and generative, 17 
trends of. 13-20 
Reality. 22 
expression of, E, 2 
physical, 12 
Reason, 11 1 
Recognition, idj 
definition of, 107 
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Relation, 123 
Recollection, i&5 
definition of* 106 
Residence □! substance, 124 
Respiration, 77 
ReUrMLOU, 104 p loj 
Rightness* go 
Riven. 67 

Sahara, 18 
Salvation, I53 
Samiy-a-sAra, 35 
Sartkara. to 
Sahtbya, 

92* is 1 

Sarv&iiiv&din. 20 
Sefls^orgaii. 31, 103 

Self, to, 99 

Sensation, 46, 104 
Sensibility. 5 
Shade, two kinds of. 83 
Siddha&ma, 31 
Smell, two kinds of, 68 
Solid* 69, 77 
Somnambulism, 137 
Soul, it. 30 

arguments for the existence of. 4a 
as a clian^ing entity, 36 
as agent, 57 
aft enjnyer, 57 

as pcjoal in extent to Its body t 38 
as the poss4*s^>r of material 
kamia, fn 
definition of, 44 
eight kinds of. \ 15 
five categories of. 31 
nature of, 40 
nature of worldly* 53 
two kinds of, 31' 
varieties of. 60 
Sound. 79 
Space. 21* 34 
Speech. 77, So 
SpeBccr. 2 
Speculation, 104 

didrrencc between doubt and, 

SthS nSfLga-sflitni „ 33, 86. yo 

Subject! x'ism, 10 
Substance, >2, 24, 42. 
olas.-iLfication of, 13 


Substratum. 4:, 123 
^Gnyav&din, L§ 
Syllogism, no 
parts of. nt 
Synthesis* 121 


Taste, five kind* of, 68* 144 
Tattvartha-sEtra. 38, 43, 88, 9a 


Thesis, ill. tzl 
Time, 31, iz, 3^. ttg 

Jaina conception of the division 
of, 147 

Touch. eight kinds of. 68, 144 
Transfusion, 13:2 
Transmigration, 79 
Truth, 9 


Um&sviJi, si, 33, 24, 30, 37. 40. 
58. 90 

Understanding, 3 
Union. 73 
classification of. 81 
Universal colLCotnitaEiCe, IdS-lOO 
Universality* a 3 
Universe* conception of, 21 
Upamsad* 21 


Vfididevft. 33 , {jo 
V nlse « ba-su t ra, 22 
Validity, 

intrinsic acid extrinsic, 91. 92 
Vedanta, 23. Eg, 60 
Vibration, So 
Yidy&nandl. 50 
Vijn^nidvuta, 9 
Virtue, states of, tgi 
Vi^e^ana--va tl, 50 
105 Vise^vasyaka-bhfiBya, 50 

Vylkhy^-prajAapti-iainka, 63 


Word. 124 


Telepathy r 93 

line of demarcation between 
clairvoyance and, 98 
nature of. 97 
varieties of, 93 
*«- 22 . 4*. 5 ^ 57 . ThaEeiJ, 14, 40 
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.■J &Ami6odAjAa, 80-8 
Wf^JK^dridir.j, 48 


1 .-fliHrtyu, 27, 2H, 30 

definition of. 33 
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Adhiffhdna k 41 
Hrfptfa. 59 
.-foflH, II3 
^Wrppafjsvtf, 41 
jjAffroAn, 7^ 

77 

Aja^a* 19 

Ajtv d, i6, 

J’kSiaStik&flh ^ 30 
definition of, 34 

JfoMAftfc* 34 
AtfiVii-i'ijfttiw. *■> 

A maria, ^3. & 4 
dpcjsrt^. 69 

45 

.-4 n-iTsVitej 10 

s 4 7 ■ 

. I 103 

jlntartya* 43 p 145 
3 = , 6fl- 
defined, 7? 

_-J KufrA-^d. h 135 
/nuarlHdr 10S 
3= 

,-JpransfAjfi. to 

-■Tpltfp 113 

Arika, 12. J 33 

a? 

Aiankheya. 6 ? 

A mtkSryavdda, I id 
Asravj r 37 
AsliAPya. 2? 

Atma-r&pa. 123 
4 «diWAtt f 7 S 
.-Z rudk\, 47 h 48, &6-8 r 
A c J^TflAd, 4& d Sti-H r 104 
Jt'dvd, 86-aw <04 
, 4 T'Jflfvd,. IT 
Ayvi, 142 

fljfl ■//!!»! 37 , 146 
Bhilf&'VUrg&iiAi 7S 

3?, 73 
Bkogya, ihj 
Bkvkfft (8. 57 
Ftham&, 10 

ftAw/ii* io, 43 
Fifiikwhirj, in, n d tg 
/^u^dfAi, 56 

Caifonpa, 53, 55 
Ca-S^lir^FjfcUiffl, 48 
Cffaftff, mfivio^ of, 44 
Ctf* 18. 19 

fid■ AiMd, 45. 137 
difference between jH&na nttfl, 45 
kind* of, -|S 

iM rldfritl- uprtyvgy , 4 5 


|>iIFSd?PdrilFrtrTd, 45 ^ IJil 6 
/jyiiifid, Sd-8, 104 

Dharmx, 9 

Dkarm&siiMya, a?. a£ h 29 
definition of, 33 
Drtfdnla. s&dkmrwya and 
vnidharmyn, iu 
Draffr m ift 
DrtfETCIj 22 , 23. 24 
jlva and sji'iu, 23 
ZJfiyfl, ifl 

fl/ 4 -ndVii, 1 a 7 

GAdlr* AtfrttfeJJ, ^ 

143 

Grifitf, 19. 42 

throe, 50 

Gh(W^M«u f fourteen, 151-6 
Gu^iin, 42, 43 
Hffw, ill 

/■M, 86-fi P 104 

/wdn>* d 103 
Jaffa, 18, 56 

^ftia, afj. iS. 2Q, 44 

definition of, 3^ 

/fctf/nu, 44 
/ffliut. ig h go 

/ p? F 4 4J .* 41 r 4 ff 411 45, > 3 * 

/tjUiia-w^nVfjd, 46 

KJU» a8, J j £3 

definition of, 35 

Kdtarw-pqrdmdriU' 3a 
Karma pa-^JdJ-£. 78 
54 > 57 

Iidtya*parnrri 4 nu. jl 
tfastya, sixteen, 139 

AVtaJWflr&iPTif, 48 

RVt-'tfid-pftiiHcJ, 47, Sti-8. 95, 112 

JfydpoAd Mp4 ^57 

I^yAi, 103 
4oAdAfiia. 34 

Mah&bhttta. 2o h 43 
.Waiio^tt/^Vfl, 4", 36 -i. 95 
A/iiwotfjiFg-^tid, 78 

Mart, 47 

Mahonly*. 45 
kinds of, 138-41 
Vftffcjfl. 30 

Muhin, 31 

jUfiffj. 03, 64 
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ya t ^awsd, i-'j 
,VJwca, HI 

*Vfl_vra # definition of* 1-5 
fallacy of r isg-J* 
provincf of r 12^> 
seven kinds of. 123 
two kinds of. 125 
Xulrrf. 1 3,7 
Sigamarfd, m 
XiwjatH, 

Ay a, nine. 13-5 

2 2 

Pn&tn* m 
Papa. 37 

Pd fa jratfijP u, 

Pelj-JMlUr Plfl. ri 

io 

Pflhr'piJttJff, 56, 39, 63 

Parc^fd, 86-8 

FflfyJva, 24. 55 

<jO 

JWrJd, 17. 3a. 59. 135 

JWj-fi, lS, ig, 11. 33, 56. IJ5 

Pfilffldffrt, 'JO 

/Vn^ilra, 3 
Prapaftcu* {EitVa, l h 9 
Pit&Iihhdsika'&aitS, in 
Praiijtifi, ill 
FraJva*ja. S6-0 
PftkviAdya. 32 
Pu4ga^ r afi* 28* 29 
definition of* 31 
meaning d p 67 
PMMVd p 30 

PurKftfp 18* 19- 42 . 4 -p 5 &< 57 

J?djd, 135 

126 

PjjJtjj, 75 

30 . 37 * 43 

Sabdu, 124 

tr&\ f A, 127 

S& 4 man&* 108 
$Mkyu § 10S 
$aikB w 135 

ill 

^JA#S«. 1 a 

Sun^Airf^a, 137 

SriJ-iirt t'J Vfl p 34 

13 

123 

5o^^r|a T 124 
5 nlli 4 nii l 31 
Sarkr.'^a. 
kind* of. 3ft 


5 drttjF 4 i-*dfyd* I 
Stfrfn-e£«i P 44 
Sofi-ArJfiT. 32. 73 , M 3 
.Vfl^aA.r>rd>.K 32 . 35. 126 
SjtrifcAevd. 09 

.Vm^flFd. 19 

Sapta^bhjffgi. pramdpa and 

nay;*, 123-7 
Siif, 22. 23 26 
SMMfytn-addy 116 
5 a*flJ 23 , 146 
Sattva. T9 
SiddhaiW, i 33 
SAaicofed. 32, 69 
defined. 73 
106 

SfiigMa. 73 
^fiwfn. 47* Sii-S 
Sthuvuru, 31 
iiAptf* 38. 135 
Sty&ttagr&Ihi, 137 
S/idffjrfWAi, 137 

.■> fi Pr_Vd 1 9 

stt&bMm, S. 9 

M7-8. a 22 


Tdi/ma* 78 
Turku, 10S 
Taik &„ 23 

ethical classification of. 35 
TdffrJilAa* 12 

r^dj^Jyd. 32 

Ttji-vargaifd, 78 

7 >am, |t 


Vdaya, 140 
F'dfrdPiJ. 146 
#*0* 10S 
Upah&tn, 123 
Up&naya. 12a 
f/^dPHA ir**L 15& - 

Upuyaga, 30, 45 . &*h 1*3 
HlfJMrff, 45 
jataTrcr* 46 

f'atArryo* 78 
t' anmpatikayJt, 3 2 
Vdyukiya, 32 

tvJis, three kinds qf, 139*4* 

Vtdartfyn. 137 

1 'rtAujvd, 3*. 30 

VikAt&deia, 12a 

l^dia 19 

Vydpaha, 108 

t'vs^ya, 108 

t \j t'aAi* d- Hayd, 1 jfi 

l^vdt'dAdriAct-^/J, in 
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